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The National Railroad Timekeeper 


of America 





Relerning to our new "lady Hamilton” W atch, just 
now pul upon the markel, We quote a statement made by 
one of the most prominent watch men in Amenea, and who 
is acknowledged to be one of the most scientific watch ex- 
perts in this country, occupying a Very prominent position in 
one of the finest jewelry stores of the West, 


After seeing the “Lady Hanulton” and giving ita most 
exhaustive test, he said: “| had not expected to live long 
enough to see so fine a watch made in America. 


And if you with the highest degree of time-keeping ac- 
curacy, phenomenal durability, and the Moat Beautiful 
Watch made in America, purchase the “Lady Hamilten. ”’ 



































“Being satisfied since my lirst expedition in 1801 that the Eastman 
cameras and films were best suited for this class of work. | bave used 
both exclusively in all of my Arctic expeditions since, and it is to this 


thot [ ottribute the fact that [ have brought back «4 series of photographs 
which in quantity and quality probably exceed any other series olf 
photographs obtained from the Arctic regions.*" 


{ 


Wherever adverse conditions demand absclute 
dependability in photographic equipment—there the 
Kodak goods are chosen. The photographic success 
of Commander Peary's expedition is fully demon- 
strated by the pictures—all of them from Kodak films, 
illustrating his thrilling, historic narrative now 
running in HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 


| EASTMAN RODAK COMPANY 
)  (antnariie free af the 


deniers wre wel, ROCHESTER, &. ¥.. The Aedak Ciry. 
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E. many advantages of the 
1A Graflex render it a par 


ticularly valuable camera for the 


tourist. 

@ lt uses regular daylight loading 
Kodak Film for pictures 2'2 x4 "4 
inches, and is htted with a focal 
plane shutter that will make an 
exposure as bnef as 1-1000 of a 
second, as well as time exposures of any duration. In ad- 





dition to this, it is htted with a reflecting mirror and focusing 
hood that enable the operator to see the image night side 
up the size it will appear on the negative up fo the instant 
of exposure—no necessity for guessing distances—no micro- 
scopic “finder.” 


Price 





LA Gratles without lens £6000) 


|-w Graflex with B.& L /Aeias Tessar Series Ie No. | 4, 
[- 4.5. . . ; : : { 100.50 


1A Graflex with #sise Kodak Anastionuat No. 2, F-6.3, 82.00 


LA Graflex with Cooke Lens Senes |W No. 25, F-5.6.. 98.00 


q Grallex catalog matled on request. 
FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Company 
RCA HESTER. fy; ¥ 





This Camera is Recommended by the Travel Boreas of the Magazine 


—a place to do things and see things 
and enjoy things. San Antonio is alive 
—there's zest to even a few weeks stay 
in San Antonio, Theres more than 
beautiful palm trees to bask under or 
picturesque missions to see. Thereis 
the wild exhilaration of cross-country 
runs following the hounds—there are 
polo games to play. There is golf and 
tennis and riding and driving. And 
there are the most delightful social af- 
fairs, conducted in the old hospitable 
southern way: 

lf you are sick, you will find health 
here, [f you are tired, youwill find rest. 
If you are bored, there are an hundred 
things to drive away your ennui. 

Let me tell you more about San An- 
tonio; its club life (open to visitors), 
its luxurious hotels, etc. Your name 
and address will bing our booklets 
“San Antonio, the Beautiful,” “Com- 
mercial San Antonio,” and “Farm 
Facts. Write me today, 

]. B. CARRINGTON 
sac! Publicity Leagie 
Recomm 55, Chamber of Commerce, San Antonio, Texas 


The best way to gois 
by the Katy 


San Antonio in best reached through St. Logis or 
Kanens Clivy and the “Katy. |i in but a short top 
af delightful comfort from erther point. 

Prom ™. Louw there ate two eplemeaaid trust Kumity 
truine—the Katy Freer and the Kuty Liteited]— pro 
Wing throwehy sleepers noel ehoair cars to Son “ine 
borin 

From Kareas City these same splendid tran pro- 
wide the urcabest comfort and the fiatest echedules. 
The Katy Limitrd—a litmited train of unlitnited 
comiforta—erte the pace for both comfort aid equip 
ment, making the run from Kanne City to Sonn. 
kaowaee? BE 34 ! hiatiTs, and aaritte a whiule tilpetit iret uh 
over pahecdules of offer trim 

For cet of ticket, schedules, 
eto., write lo 


W. S. ST. GEORGE 
te  unal 7. 
Wainwright Rlidg., St. Louis, Mo 
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MIGNONETTE. Style H GRAND 
ln Mahogany. Price, F700 


Where others have failed to build-a small. yet perfect GRAND 
PLANO meeting present-day requirements, the HOUSE OF 
KNABE, ofter SEVENTY-THREE YEARS of careful research 


and expenment, has succeeded in producing 


The WORLD'S BEST GRAND PLANO 
In the small size of 
3) FEEL 2 INCHES 


This mstrument possesses that same matchless tone for which 
KNABE GRANDS have long since been dishnguished—a tone 
pecular to and didtinetive of all KNABE PLANOS, which carry 
the endorsement of the leading musiciana of the day. 

Kiar Pianos moy be Porchused of ory Anabe representatio: al New Fark 


CFA ae a a Lit ! ee ee inf nt f elt LF. bi 


Wim. KNABE & Co., 44] Fifth Avenue, Cor. 39th Street 
NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE LONDON 


Ecti 
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MEMEBiAE N.Y. Stock Ercwanese 
71 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Bowo & InvestMeNt Derr. 
Asnnosr A, Clann. wiwanne 


Jonuary, (9/0, 


this Magazine to a selected list of first mortgage railroad 
and high-class industrial bonds, yielding fram 4™ to 
6°, appearing upon the apposite pave. 

lf you have funds lying idle, caring no interest, or locked 
up in Savings banks or other fiduciary institutions paying 2 * to 
4° we believe the gecunthte mentioned in our list are of i 
character which afford an exceptional opportunity for sound 
investment, thus adding-to your annual Income. combined with 
safety of principal and likewise appreciation in value. This 
class of securities, purchased either for investment or speculation, 
always has a very broad market and can be cashed in at any 
moment. In the meantime, however, higher dividends have 
been paid and interest maney carne, 

Pull particulars will be furnished with regard to investments 
in Irrigation, Municipal, Water, Timber, and Land Grant bonds 
and miscellaneous securities. There are also a few attractive 
railroad and industrial stocks firmly established upon a con- 
servative dividend-paying bass, yielding 4%" ta 7%, which we 
are recommending for investment where bonds are not eapecially 
desired. A list will be mailed upon request. We also buy and 
sell securities on margin for our customers upon terms consistent 
with conservative banking principles. 

We are publishing for distribution a booklet describing the 
method of buying and selling securities, the terms applied to the 
Market, the principle of investing surplus funds, and the relation 
of bankers ‘and brokera to their customers. 

All orders in securities listed upon the New York Stock 
Exchange will be executed for of 1% commission. Accounta 
may be opened now. 


W: RESPECTFULLY invite the attention of the readers of 


Yours truly, 


TATE & HAYS 
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Baltimore & Ohio 
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Union Pacific RR. | : uate 
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Texas & Pacific RR. Co. | 
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Chic., R. k. & Pacific BR. 
Refunding Mortgage --. - 4s 4 ACEO, ODT 970.00 46) 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge RB. R. a | 
let Mortgage... hs mS 8f.«&£D. «Bf Ba).00 462 
Wester Maryland R.R. . 
let Mortgage... dn 12 AO BOS 863/00 475 
Caro, Clinchfield & Ohio 
lit Kaortgage - i 8 Je D. ire 1025.00 4.B5 
Kana. City Southern Ry. ¢ co. | 
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American Security and Tieust Co. 


SUM. Corner Fifteenth Street 23 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Opposite Muted Stalas Greasury 


"The Strongest Financial Inéttutien South of Philadelphia and Ea® of St. Louis” 
Capital, 33,000.000.00; Surplus, $1,900,000.) 


Interest Paid on Deposits | 





lnquines regarding the Ranking, the Trust, the Renal Estate, or the Sate Deposit Depart- 
menls arc cordially invited. Ain imereding booklet will be sent an requ! 


CHARLES |. BELL. Presiolen 








5 We -VANS can be 
provided for im- 


mecate loading 1 In any 


| f al n a. | city in the United States 
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| BOWLING UREEN STORAGE & VAN C S on ¥ , 
18 PRO ATI WAT te YORK. | c | heir use Lieures 
| a minimum of handling, 






security for small pack- 
ages, art least possible 
risk of damage: 


Trans-Attantic and Inland Removals 








BOXING NOT REQUIRED 







[Ih WASHINGTON, APPLY To 










Security Storage Co. 
1140 Fifteenth Street N.W, 





BOWLING GREEN STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 
18 Broadway, New York 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S 
ALASKAN EXPEDITION OF 1909 
By Rarew §. Tarr, or Connect Unsiversiry, axp Lawrence 


Manriy, or THE Universiry of Wisconsin 
Leaprrs or rHe Exreprrion 


| HF. researeh expeditiin sent out 
by the National Geographic Soc 
ety in LOOg devoted the senson to 
a study of glociers.in Yakutat Bay and 
eastern Prince William Sound, Alaska, 
Veaide the leaders of the experlition, the 
party consisted of sixmen. “The i 9 
tapler, Mr W. GB. Lewis, of the 1, 
Geological Survey, was. furloughed 2 
th: Sirvey in order that he might be 
empluved hy the expedition. “The other 
members of the party, were a photog- 
rapher, Mr Oscarvon Engeln, of Cornell 
University; a gedlogical assistant, Mr E. 
Ff. Bean, of the University of Wisconsin ; 
a boat engineer, ome catnp hand, ani] a 
Japanese cook; The senior anthor had 
previously spent two senses in Yakutut 
ay, the junior author one season there 
ancl part of another in caster Prince 
Wiltiany Sound. 
The party sailed fron Seattle June 24. 
going Via the Inside Passage and Juneau, 
and reaching Yakutat five days later, A 
s8-foot whale-haat with 4-heirse- power 
gasoline engine was used in transporting 
the party and outfit throughout the snm- 
mer, though taken on the steamship from 
Seattle to Vakutat and from Vakutat to 


Valdez. The frst «ix weeks of the sum- 
mer were spent in and about Yakutat May 
(June 29 te August 14), the remaining 
tne in eastern Prince William Setnd 
ind arcomd the lower Copper River, Two 
Thain camps anid seven temporary camps 
were occupied in Yakutal Bay, and three 
mini, camps inoeastern ['rince William 
Soauml. The placter studies were accom- 
ished by mens of travel by water im 
tunel ail rew-lioat, travel hy land and 
glacier on foot, ant, im one case, travel 
hy railway automobile over the Copper 
River and Northwestern Ratway. 


THE CH TRy ative st 


The country studied the motintainctts 
region cf the Pacific Coast slope of the 
Saint Elias and Chugach ranges. These 
mouritains ise to heights of Foo to 
10,000 feet, with peaks reaching 15,000 16 
18.000 feet, and with snow fields cover- 
ing the whole uphind aberye 2.000 10 3.000 
feet, except where the slopes are too 
steep, The wpland ts hare, cold, amd 
cheerless; the lowland, quite in contrast, 
may be esvered with ¢proce and hemlock 
forest or with luxuriant grass and flowers, 

The region has a mil] temperature, 
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VTE PACIFIC COAST OF THE GULF OF ALASICA 


Showing the location of Yakutat Pay, eastern Prince William Sound, and the lower Ce 
per River reytin, where the National Geograpltic Society's Research Expedition spent 


aumumer of pgog mh ghacitr study, 


although in the Tatitude of Hucdsean Stratt 
the Joity mountains, rising from the 
const in the path of the prevailing: west- 
erly, winds, cause heavy preaiptation—-s 
to Meinches annually—o large prrcent- 
ame Of which falls on the mountains in 
the formof snow. Great excess of snow 
accnmulatian over melting lines resulted 
in. the formation of large valley glaciers, 
which descend from all the mouritaims, 
uiiting to form the piedmont Malaspina 
anil Bering glaciers and mary intermedi- 
ate piedmont huths, 


THE LARGEST GLACIERS OUTSINE THE 
PLA PONS 


The dimensions of the iee masses pres- 
ent is cammensurate with the heavy 
sow fall aunt the narthern latitude, trhany 
of the valley glaciers being of exceptional 
size. The Hubbard glacier® in Yakutat 
Bay, for example, has a_ total known 
length of 28 miles, only the lower por- 

®Wanwul after Gantinert Greene Hubbard, 
frst President of the Natinnal-Geographic Sa- 
ciety, by Prof. Israch C Russell, who discovered 
the glacier in (go while lending the Nattoral 
Geographic Society Expedition to Alasha of 
that venr. 


tion being explored, It reaches the sea 
and discharges icebergs from a tial clit 
nearly five miles long and 250 tu 300 Teer 
high, Wpon its lower-surtuce three of 
the largest and best known Swiss gla- 
cierse—the Aletsch, Rhone, and Mer ide 
Glace—might be superposed without 
covering the whale wilth of the glacier, 
as shown in the figure (see page 5). 

The front of this glacier is so. high 
that acman’s figare looks puny against it, 
and, indeed, a lofty moder: office bukd- 
ing, stich as the Masonic ‘Temple, in 
Chicage, right stand beside it and the 
roof world harely: overtop the ice cliff, 
which also extends deep beneath the 
waters Of the fiotd. The Vines binilehitag, 
in: New York city, approximately equal 
itt height ty the Hubbard of Turner gia- 
cjer front, is dwaried by the giant moun- 
inns whose Booo-Toat peaks tower in 
the background. 

The whole caty of Washington, laid out 
pen the anriace of Columbia glacier, 
gives a specific conception of the magni- 
tile of these ice masces, One who lms 
wilked fram the Capital to the White 
House, or from the Navy Yard to the 
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HE LOWER MORTION OF THE HUBBARD GLACIER, WITH THRE GLACTER | ie 
= ik LS 2UPERIA POSED UPON PI 
al fo landers are craet umon-the scene seale fon Switeeriand hetie. sow 
| m the snow) 1 to ihn i te roe Tern The bE al i wid ie bene [| a 
ln E tl 4 Ee rral ELIRCE 37 ls i rhlale 
Poolkwntal Park, can aporeciate this dt tnvestivations of the National Geographic 
tane: ceross Colombia placer i set oO) Societys Alaskan expeditign of [te 
The Malaspiria placer, iviwever, fed b dealt 
Lonsesiz, Seward, Alarvine, and other va [SCIDESIS Ol UA’ 
ley glaciers which rival or exceed the The day's work im Alaskan glacier 
Hubbard and Colombia tn size, i tee = =octiile matory intrraiices variety of 
that the whole State of Rhode [slan reielent With the whole sanity Scte- 
cmild be lanl Out piu is 1,500 squan times united and sometimes divided: one 
intles of surface, or-all Of caste Mnesa- regu enoaped in. chervation of. the ice 
chairs tt f bry ir ih 11 fe TEs TI] fa LoHherches, Tae Plier Hy Lie tit Ea tl] eee Tite 
winy be a4 thar di: Eeston were leeat mans. a third in saunding in the ford 
in the enstern part of the Malaspina gla: | Che day may start as early ns half 
ie th nics i V4 Cosi ah Aapt ier bie POUT And, 1 cine Case, lvaecreLy iL: HCA 
| Cries Vlassencl tT UA be near earlier, he “aiike thre [aga e cook mailer 
the weet echcr pee C | “4 npstaky Alreniiinat ten, appmraius 
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THE HUGDAW) CLACIEE CLIFP COMPARED I= HEIGHT WITH TILE SASONIC TEMPLE 
IN CH Ano 


The innumerable branches of o plactal 


torrent often interpose obstacles to direct 


travel: the crevasses of a glacier surface 
make frequent detmirs necessary. Wile 
we were stopping for lunch at a-glacier 
Margin one fa a sencs of avalanches 
built gp a depisit of mud and stones 50 
feet hy Ino and from 5 to 30 feer thick, 
It contained bowlers ax much a+ 6 fect 
by 4 by 4 and shifted a stream So tect 
laterally into an alder thicket. 

A brown bear with a half-grown cub, 
mecting anc on the march and comme up 
to within 20 feet, Teak one to sometimes 
wish for a qui, anil, subsequently, to re- 
pret lack of presence of mind in utihzing 
the camer. The subiierging at midnight 
of a camp on the beach by an exception- 
ally high tide; 49 that the water stands 
14 inches deep on the tent floor, is mat 
the pleasartest of incidents. 

These accidents, however, are easily 
forgotten excepitions to the general rule 
of glacier study in Alaska. The series of 
beattifil panoramas of mountain anil 
plain, fiord and glacier, the excellence 
an variety of glacial phenomena exhib- 
ited—all these lend zest to the work and 


itinke the season among the Alaskan 
elaciers far tea short — 


THE EXTEATRICE OF VALTEZ 


In the regions visited ly the National 
Gearraphic Society's Expedition the re- 
lations of the glaciers to life are striking. 
When stagnant and moraine-veneered the 
glaciers are the seat of abundant vege- 
tation, which is destroved when the tice 
tongues advance and when they melt and 
the moraine <oil slumps down, As gla- 
ciers retreat, vegetation follows. “The 
gravelly stream bottoms are the seat of 
veretstiion which. is ay destroyed by 
the rapidly shifting: giacial streams. 

The Malaspina and adjacent glaciers 
tire used as inghwave of travel, the 
former being utilized by the mountain 
climbers, Ruseell, Briant, and Abrmzzs. 
The Nunatak and Fourth glaciers were 
crossetl by hundreds of prospectors dur- 
ing the gold rushes, the latter being stull 
& highway to the Alsek Valley. Glaciers 
and glacial streams aleo erorle, transport, 
mid deposit the gold which later concen- 
tration has made it profitable tp wash on 
come of the Yalutat Bay beaches, 
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THE MALASTMINA GLACIER, THE LARGEST IN “Tht WoRED ovrreme Yur 
POLAR REGIONS 


it te irger has Rhiwde felon) or the eastern half uf Massarhiviotte The iistatices ape sheet 
be the location Of the cities OF Bustun, Woreeeter, Gardner, Brockton, Cohweset, ete. 


In eastern Prince William Sound Val- 
tet placier i the most fants of the 
placter: highways, atid was traversed in 
the Vears of the pled ruses: by four or 
hve theusand prospectors, 

The ctv of Valdez was located here 
because this ice-filled pass was possible 
In crocs, anid the exaut kiction jis deter- 
mioed hy the head of wees nivigation 
em the fairl and a convenient plain beilt 
by glactal streams Not lone ago the 
city was threatened by floods from these 
sate Zliciil siteains. The glacier ‘high- 
wiv is no longer ttilized, hut the town- 
site is ain equally convenient terminus tio 
the government telegraph line, trail, and 
wiegot toad, several proposed railways, 
arid the winter mail ronte tothe Fair- 
hanks gold campeon the Tamaina River. 

The enterprise of Valdez citizens has 
provided an automobile service between 





the town and the eincier: and on dave of 
scumier visits the antomolile makes 
thany trips over rhe feqersmile rondway 
that-connects the glacier and Wick, ‘This 
is probably the only place in the world 
where antomoabile seryice over a placial 
outwaeh phim tukes the traveler to the 
very culoe of a dee tongre, 

: The Shoup vlicer, near ty on Valdez 
herd, is utitice) by the United States: 
Army a6 fn jcelhouse, the soldiers from 
Fort Lisenutn, across the kav from Val- 
dez, filling a lighter periodically with 
small jeebergs from this elacier anil taw- 
ime then ten miles to the fort. 


POKESTS DESTROVED NV ADVANCING 
CLACTERS ' 
Around the Columbia- glacier, as near 
the Lucta glacier of Yakutat Bay, the 
advance of the glacier into mature for- 
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THE COLUMNILA GLACIER, PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND, WITH THE CITY OF WASHINGT 
DRAWN Tt) THE SAME SCALE AR PURGE OF 
CUMPARISON (SER PAGES 30-33) 
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THR VALUEZ GLACIER HrGnway (arrEeR SCHHADER, MATILO, AND LOWE) 


An ice-filled pass across the Chugach Mountains. croged by thousands of prospectors, 
“The ae Klncier, wed gs an doe-house by the soldiers at Fort Lincum, near Swanpori (see 
Payee 9 
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ests during (he summer of too) was re- 
silting in the large-scale destruction of 
life. Ten years before, Dr G. RK, Gilbert 
and the Alorrinan Especition had found 
that the Coliunmilia glacier was retreating 
from an acdyanee inte the forest, dated 
tentatively xs in 18q2, Professor Ul 5, 
Grit found that the Columbia glacter 
retreated) m6 feet between gp and 
1905, and readwaneed i912 feet betwee 
mo05 am) wos tn the spring ot Igoag 
he observer! the cantinnation af this ard: 
vitice, Seen also by ‘the National Geo 
raphic Society Expedition m August. 
Matire trees had grown up to the very 
edge of Columinia glacier, and a rencl- 
vatice, overturning trees, thrusting spline 
ters of ite up among their very branches, 
and rolling the peaty soil into great lot 
sters and terminal moraine ridges, include 
samme Of the profeunilest effeets of glacial 
conditions upon life (see pp. 32 and 37). 
Where the great Copper River breaks 
through the lofty Chugach Mountains 
are displaved some of the most striking 
relationships hetween glaciers ant 
human life, ‘This water route to interior 
Maska has always been blocked by tat- 
eral glaciers entering the Copper River 
Valley and cansing ice barriers and 
rapids in the stream course. Few of the 
Russians. succeeded in getting mp the 
Copper, and difficulties here led to the 
ntilization of the glacier highway at 
Valdez by most of the prospectors, 


The army offeer, Abercrombie, as— 


eonded to the Miles and Childs glaciers 
in (S84, and! his photographs showing the 
glaciers and river there are alotost iden- 
tical with present.conditions. Larutenant 
Allen, in his hrilhiant exploratiane of 
rBSs, passe) these glaciers; as did Tr 
C.W. Haves and [aenutenant Sclwatka 
mH thor." | 
map of Milés, Childs, and [Baird elacters 
1 map reproduced herewith, mocdh- 
fic! with a map made in 1900 by Schra- 
der, Gerdine, and Witherspoon, shows 
the conditions, Miles and Baird gla- 
ciers, ctierging on oppesite siies of the 
valley, expand in piedmont bulbs. The 
*Narionat Geocwabitic MAgArrNIL vol, iV, 


Teac, p. 126, 


Haves made the first detailed 


Copper Kiver writhes between them, 
forced first against one moyntam wall, 
then the other, Abuve the glacier dams 
are Ioke-like: stretches: of the river. 
Childs. glacrer thus dams the Copper, 
ending & lake into which Afiles glacier 
dischurees icebergs from a cliff three 
miles long. ‘There are similar stack 
Wwaikers above Ailes god Baird glaciers. 
Opposite the glacier ends the river is 
constricted into framing rapids (p, 29). 


THE GREATEST SCENIC HAILWAY IN. THE 
WworkD 

Uneler these difficult conditions a tail- 
way i being built Its diftientties in- 
chide three great bridges across the shift- 
ing glacial torrent of Copper River. 
They inclode expensive rock. cuts, curves, 
etc, at Abercrombie Rapids, where Miles 
glacier and the river occupy the whole 
valley, forcing the railway to the moun 
tain side, They include the laving of 
five niles of track on Mie tee of Baird 
Flacwer, whose advance would destroy the 
line and whose melting will keep it con- 
tinually under repairs (ser pages 24-25). 

The project is daring, unique, bet pos 
ethic Careful study has determined the 
necessities, Large capital has enabled 
wise worl: Able engineers, including 
Messrs F.C, Hawkins, M. J. Heney, and 
Alired Williams; who built the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway, are coping 
with the problens one by one, Alen hove 
never before built railways close to, be 
tween, and oon great eluciers, But that 
itcan be done 1 being. proved in Alaska. 
The aich copper deposits north of the 
Chugach Range, near Mount Wrangell, 
and perhaps the valuable coal fields of 
the Controller Day region, will soon be 
cotinected ly tail with the growing port 
of Cordova, on eastern Prince William 
Scrum. 

Moreover, this will be the greatest 
stenic route in the work) Nowhere else 


can one step from an ocean steamship to 


# railway car, and rile throueh foothills, 
then diver a preat glacial delia to anid 
between giant ice tongues two and eleven 
miles respectively in width, sround the 
stagnant, teoraine-vericeered bulb of the 


14 


northern part of Miles. glacier, past ihe 
beautiful Abercrombie Rapids, and over 
five miles of the stagnant Baird glacier. 
Here ict urlerlics the ties and pails, and 
a moraine with allers stu! cottonwoods 
covers the icy slope on one side, while the 
other t= washed ly the Copper River. 
All this we saw froma railway antoemo 
hile orion foot, but readers of the Na- 
TIONAL GeoGKAPIIC MAGAZINE may see 
it next vear freee a trititi. 


MANY GLACIERS SUNDENLY IGEN A KAIID 
ADVAS CE 


Tn 1860 and 189i, when Profewshe 
Russell visited Yakutat Gay, during his 
explorations of the Mount Saint Eline re 
gion, titder the atspices Of the National 
Geographic Society and the United 
States Geological Survev, anil in 18ip9, 
When Messrs Gilbert, Gannett, anil dither 
anembers of the Harriman Alaska Expe 
ditiin entered the bay, the glaciers were 
found to be it a state of peneral reces- 
sia, The anthors of this- article, in 
1405, found clear evidence of continue: 
recession of the glaciers of Yakttat Pay, 
the one wotalile exception being: Galiano 
glacier, 

— In 1800. this glacier was covered by a 
dense growth of alder anc cottonwood on 
its lower, stagnant, moraineCeevered en, 
but in 1905, to our-amazement, this forest 
cover was entirely destroved. This re- 
markable change in. condition of Galiand 
glacier puzzled us greatly, and the only 
hypathesis whieh we were able to suygest 
wits that the series of vigorous carthe 
qtiakes that visited the Yakutat [ay re- 
gion in Septertiber, Roy, had tm some 
way caused such an advance in the Gali 
ano glacier as to completely destroy thre 
vegetation which had previously clothed 
is lower-end. The explariation was pire. 
posed as only a vague hypothesis. forced 
upalt us by the failure of other possible 
explanations: sid we wete not only fvne- 
rant of the nature of the process anid its 
behavior, but wholly unprepared for the 
restits which the hypothesis necessitted 
in ether nelehboringe glaciers; for an ad- 
waneing glacier under earthquake impulse 
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was hitherto an unknown phenomenon of 


meuburre:, 


It was therefore a great surprise to the 
senior author when he returned to. the 
Yakutat Bay field in the following sum- 
mer ( iooG) te find that, althoigh same 
flaciers had cemaines! unchanged and 
others lial contimted their recession, =o 
long in progress, four glaciers had unaler- 
fone ancabeapt and absolute transforma- 
tion, similar to that of the Galiano glacier 
prior to td0s, One of these, the Varie- 
gated glacier, an alpine glacier of red- 
erate sive, which expands in a piedmont 
hol bevanid the mountain base, was care- 
fully studied in to0g Tts lower end was 
essentially stagnant and covered with a 
sheet of ablation ioraine arrangeil in 
hands of various colors, whence the name 
Of the glacier: CWwer this moraine we 
could travel at will in aty direction, and 
hp the valley glacier withiy, the mountain 
walls we made an excursjott, im Auenst, 
finding no ather wiffieulty in traveling 
over the we surface than that of-an ocen- 
tional crevasse which broke the otherwise 
smooth surfice, und here and there o 
tun ar ridge of moraine which rose 
dhove the clear jee that constituted the 
larger portion of the glacier withit the 
mountain wills. 

ine tenths later all this was changed. 
The smooth, clear ice of the valley por 
Hon of the glacier was trataforied to a 
seo ot crevasses and seracs, like the 
broken ice of the ice falls in alpine 2la- 
ciers; anil the crevassing extended ont 
inte the mdraine-covere| piedmont bulb 
hevond the mountain hase, Here nor 
only was the ie so broken, that it was im- 
possible to travel ati it, bee it had thick 
éned perceptibly and advanced notice 
ably, So great and absolute was the 
change in so short a tine thar it seemed 
almost ineredible, and was wholly with. 
cut precedent. 





THE HARNER-GLACIER ADVANCES A MILE 
IN OT VRAR 
To the west of Vartepated glacier lies 


the great Hubbard glacier, and ‘still far- 
ther on the Turmer glacier, also large, but 
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much smaller thay the 
Hubbard. These two pla- 
citrs, ending in the bay in 
lofty ice clitts, from whieh 
icebergs are constantly 
being discharged, had nat 
suffered anv motable 
change, tot between them 
fre two glaciers, to which 
mi omme tol as yet heen 
given, ane of which, now 
Called the Haenke gla- 
cer, hail been ‘subjected 
to changes similar to that 
ot thie Vatiepated gincier, 
while the other was un- 
changed, From a pearly 
Staumnant, moramescovered 
condition the Haecnke pla- 
cer had become crevassed 
iain onpassable conditic, 
and its. end had moved 
forward for about a mile. 
In September, 1005, its 
visible terminus wis on an 
allivial fan a quarter of a 
mile or more from the 
«ea, but in June, 190: the 
front was in the sea. dis 
chirging iechergs: and its 
sca chit was united. with 
that of Tormer glacier, 

still proceeding west- 
ward, bevond Turner gla- 
eer came the Black pla- 
tier, which was imnaltered: 
Gabano glacier, alrendy 
mentioned, and then Atre- 
vida glacier. In 1905 we 
were able fo ascend: the 
morane-covered (margin 
Of the Atrevida with ease, 
ane we wandered over its 
ihlattion: morte at wall, 
whine a4 late a< Soptcn- 
ber, 1905, the junior au- 
ther made a strip ccm, 
pletely across the glacier, 
as Rissel) had done on his: 
way to Mount Saint Eas 
in Pao." 
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REMARKANLE CHANGES IN THE ALTRE- 
VIDA GLACLER 


In Jute, 1906, the Atrevida glacier was 
marvelously omosformed its margin 
Was Tw longer rmoderately ‘Eloping anil 
joraine-covered, but mm iis place rose a 
jagged ice cliff, advancing into the forest, 
ani) pouring inte it a stream of bonlders 
and other meorainic debris: tliat was com 
stantly sHiling down the newly formed 
ice cliff. ‘The ice was in tholion before 
Gur very eves,.and the cracking of the 
glacier, the tumbling of boulilers, amd the 
dislodging of linge ice lilock= was heard 
on eeery hand, Viewed from a tietgh- 
boring Tonia top i Was seen that the 
entire surface of the Atrevico glocier, 
from its valley heal far eut into its 
enpuaniiled, wldercevered pledmoant bull, 
WHS 2 Wiss of yawh AT Crevassts- Travel 
over this. timultnous sca af broken tee 
was utterly impossible, and even the -as- 
cent of the margin was porsible only hy 
cutting ice steps:all the way (ste p. 40). 

lin period of nine months a stagnant, 
or nearly stagnant, moraine-covered gin- 
cier had advanced, thickened, and become 
hroken into an impassable condition, but 


Heghboring glaciers showed no change 


fron their condition of the previews year. 
For instance, the Lucta glacier, whose 
piedmont bolb joins that of the Atreyida 
on the west) and the Hayden) glacier, 
further west, wete unchanged. 

West of the Hayden glacier the next 
large glacier is the Marvine, which de- 
ccends from the mountains to for the 
eastern lobe of the great piedmont Malas- 
pina glacier, “This had been transformei! 
ae the Variegated, Haenke, and Atrevido 


had been. Where Russell easily crossed 


it in t890, near its emergence from the 
mouitain Vallev, the Marvine was now 
an impassable sea of seracs, arvl) the east- 
erm pirtion of the Malaspina, as far 
as Point Mariby.at the westerm entrance 
to Yakutat Bay, was 40 broken that 
travel over ite surface was no. longer 
possible: vet it was over this portion of 
the Malaspina platier thar Rusell trav- 
eledin 1840and the Duke of the Abruzzi 
and Mr Bryant in 1897, The junior 


author saw the Malaspina and terminus of 
the Muarvyine in September; 1905, when it 
seetied exactly as in roo. Indo the 
whole eastern margin of the Aiilaspina 
was observed by the senor author as a 
broken, japwed foe cliff, which waa aid- 
vancing in) August, 106, and destroying 
the forest that grew in the ablation 
inmoraine that. bad accumulate on this 
slagmant portion of the glacier, 


EXPLANATIONS GF THE, ADVARCE 


In. sii! an) explanation for these 
phenuneit there was no assistance to be 


gained fram previous records of glacial 


clanges, for such abrupt transformation 
ot glaciers had never before been wit- 
essed, Same tnusual cause hist have 
been in operation to have transformed 
stagnant ice intd the broken, crevassed 
condition of rapidly moving glaciers, and 
to have caused a: sodden forward tave- 
ment and thickening of the lower por- 
tions of the glicwr. Sach an. nousiual 


cause at once suggested itself, for in 


September, 1899, the Yakutat Bay region 
was the center of a. series of earthquake 
disturbances af great severity, and to the 
atuily of the effects oF these earthquakes 
we had in 1905 given mnely attention, 
fnding clear evidence of an uplift of the 
coast line (in one place te an elevation 
af hf feet), of depression, OT ecyeral 
fault lines, and. of numerius avalanches. 

As a result of o cersideration of the 
phenomena observed in 1900 and of their 
possible explanation the senior author 
pit forwatd the following theery as the 
only one that could adequately aceotnt 
fer the facts, and against which there 
were nO fatal objections: 

In September, 189, the severe shaking 
of the mountains during the earthquakes: 
conse] extensive. avalanches of smow, ie, 
anid rok from. the lofty motintaine inte 
the reservoir of the glaciers of the Yaku- 
tat Bay region, This:added -so tinct to, 
(heir supply that in time a response must. 
necessarily be felt in the glaciers hetn- 
eelves. In the short Galiana glacier, and, 
perhaps in others where not observed, 
the response oecurred before 1905, and 
in 100 the four glaciers mentioned were 
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exhibiting the foll.effects of the response 
in the sudden addition to their snaw sup- 
ply. As the abrupt melting of snow in 
the healwaters of a fiver couses a flood 
which, in time, sweeps to the very nver 
mouth, so in these glaciers the great aid 
unusttal addition of snow and ice during 
the earthquakes has given rise to an tee 
flood whieh has swept down to the glicier 
ends. mn this theory, therefore, the 
phenomena observed are explained as the 


result Of a glacier Mbel started by earth- 


quake impralse: 

The observations of 1905 and tooo 
were sufficiently extensive to at least fend 
sire probabitity to this theary, anid it 

wen quite generally accepted, It 
was, however, cf greal importance to ap- 
ply further test tothe theory anil to study 
the later phages of the phenomena at- 
tending steh glacier wlvance ; and there- 
fore it was with keen interest that the 
authors again turned their attention to 
the Yakutut Bay region.in 1909 under the 
auspices of the National Geographic 
Socicly, | 

lf the earthquake theory were the 
correct ¢xplangtion of the tumarkable 
changes ubserved am toot, three tings 
were to be expected; In the first place, 
other glaciers should by that time begin 
tn show the effects of the glacier food; 
secondly, those glactere which hal al- 
rendy Leen under the influerice of the 
glacier fom! should begin to show sms 
of its diminution, thowgh just what these 
signe would be or how rapidly the glacier 
flood ‘would subside cold not be pre- 
dicted; thirdly, no such profound, spas 
modic changes in the glaciers should he 
fond in regions on either sie of Yale 
utat Bay outside the area of severe carth- 
(take staking. | 
A study of these three points was the 
foretiost chject of the expedition of 
ec), and the results of this stuly were 
it all cases in support o7 the theory [we- 
viously propose, Tf further emonstra- 


tien of the aectracy «ft thr theory were 


demanded than that previously presented, 
the results of the expedition of 1909 sup- 


ply enough to establish the theory on a 


fim foundation, ‘This additional evi- 


dence will be considered under the three 


phases mentioned above, Beginning with a 


consideration of the mew advance. 


ADVANCE OF GLACIERS BETWEEN [900 AND 
Lith) 

Severul of the glaciers of Yakutat Bay 
have as vet suffered no change asia re- 
sult of the earthynake shaking, so far as 
can be seen. ‘This is true, for instance, 
of the Fourth glacier, whieh lies just 
east of the head of Yakutat Bay; of the 
tidal Nunatak glacier, that has conmtitbed 
the recession whith has heew in appar- 
ently uninterrupted progress since 1h9f, 
and whose ice chil ig now a mile and a 
half or more farther back than in 1899; 
of the tidal Turner glacier, which appears 
to be almost as it wos in 1890. tkog, 
1905, and me6; of the Hayden glacier, 
the easternmost tributary to Malaspina 
elacier, which is In the sare state a5 in 
1905 and 1906; and of several smaller 
eliciers which are in the same Slate as in 
foos and 1d Fut three large glaciers 
have come under the influence of the 
glacier Hood since last seen in Poon. 

Of these the litgest and least effected ts 
the tidal Mubbard glacter, which seemeil, 
in 1509, to Have just begin to come wider 
the influence of the giacter flomi. This 
ia an active glacier, and stice first ob- 
served by Russell, in 1890. has been 
crevassed from side to stde aml has 
poured a steady streams of icebergs into 
the fiord from its eile Ot tee clit Pica 
bevand the mopntains the extreme cast-. 
ern margin, bhinketed by a cover of 
Interal moraine. has been in & Semni-stag- 
nant state, and. where it protected into 
the sea, rose as a dlirt-etained ice clitf 
from whiell the discharge of tcebergs was 
infrequent, Back from this ice chif, on 
the land, was a0 moraine-covered ie 
slope in which litte ice shower, and up 
which it was easy te clinb to the glacier 
stitface (see pages 16 and 35). — 
HUGHARD GLACIER 1S. EVIDENTLY ON (EVE 

i GREAT MOVEMENT 

In 1900, however, this mornine-covered 
land. elope of the placer margm was 
being destrovedl : the ice wis pushing out 
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HAVEL TO THE GUACIERS BY TOAT AMONG THE (CRHERWGS AND OVER THE. CLACTER 
CURFACKS ON FOUT 
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THE AUTOMOBILE IN FRONT GF VALDEZ CLACIEN [SE 


through the moraine, an hare, steep, 
ice chiffs were developed in place of the 
jormer moramic slopes; The ice cliff 
wat broken, and blocks of ice, dislodgerd, 
were falling to its bose, while the 
Thoraine, in the grasp of running water 
liberated freon the newly exposed ire, 
wis eine deposited on the mer) flat at the 
hase of the glacier, burying willow bushes 
ani! annual plants thar had previcisly 
been growing there. From the sea cliff 


minw wwebetrgs were being discharged, 


proving sail further that this margin of 
the ghicter had begun-to advance: burt we 
could net be certain that the main part 
of the glacier was also moving forward 
mere rapidly than before, although i 
seemed te na that the cliff was higher and 
there was mere lev im the ford. and more 
Erequent ischarge of icebergs than in 
eS rl iis, 

From the condition of Hubbard @lacier 
we conclude that an advance under the 
ili ua | rrnypota Tae fisicl jest beat iti the eitti- 
mer of Too), certamiy along the eastern 
mann, and perhaps throughout the en- 
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tire glacier, Tt would, therefore, be of 
Breat interest to return to if in 1910 to 
sce exactly what change follows, for in 
thre case we seem to have discovered p 
tlacivr <howinyp the very first sigrs of acl- 
yonce, Tt will ala be interesting’ to ob- 
serve whether all or only a part of the 
flacier feels the flow) impulse, for Hyb- 
bard glacier is made by the union of two 
very latge trilititaries, anced! each of these 
has large feelers, By the flo! expla- 
nation th te not fo be expected that pip- 
cere of different lengths. with different 
numbers of tributaries, and with diferent 
comditnons i their reseryers; will ade 
Vance a! the same time, 

Th ts quite possible that the eastern side 
of Hubbard glacier: will respond to the 
glacier floc! at a ¢lifferent tine ani ip a 
different amount than the Western mur- 
gin, which is aupplied from an entirely 
diferent emrce Indeed, even the <ame 
elle may nivance uncer the influence of 
the flood from somecaf its larger feeders, 
then halt, and later advance again under 
the flood impulse supplied from more re 
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LES GLACIER AND LARE (SHE PAGE 19) 


CRRRY SLIP: STAGHNAST FORTION OF MITES GLACIER Us LEFT 


M. J, HENLEYS GONSTRUCTION CAMP 95, WITH TIENT TLOUSES 
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WAP OF WART GF ALASKAN COAST (AFTER U. &. GHOTLOGICAL sukvEY) 
Showing glacteta of tower Copper River, ‘The water at the dlefea fb oa ehalloe that the 
Perinn tar Fil the we her iT lwable eu] wei between tery om rl Warn 
River glatere and rec « per ae Heanor of ihe Chocaeh Noel e tienes ft ad a) 

Mote? Pearmoty The entire plwencme- i east im ofier to spidey the western mar- 


TO Of advancing glicwersas a result cf 
earilwjnake - so lithe known that 
i difficult ti accumtely preiliet peatlys 
and consequently it is highly important: to 
maritain (ssrcrvations si that tite nivel 
ahlantéeresting phenomenan may be mire 
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LeCrA OLACTER HAD ROOM PSP ASS 


The glacier thot has been 
broweht ander the food inpate since last 
Shen im 1gof ithe Ltucm glacier, which 
fics next west the Atrevida. and whose 
lower, ohenant til coalesecs with the 
Atrevida glacier expeditivn of 


The 
roo crossed the Lucia glacier from west 


rin ot the Atrevida elacier: which had be 


Come so Crevassen between [OOS ana too 


that it could] wy Wenger he crossed, The 
Lact was then m the same conilittem os 
Wien crosse] by the janinr autor in 
PQos and by. br ifeskor | 


that is, the Loca plucier, 


om 


I 
Aiesell oo feo 
My teal bw iris 
tributunmes, emerged from its nm Maritain 
Viliey 73 a partly moramecovered glacier, 
with so little crevassing that it could be 
baSHTY traverse! tm nm (hirect bor, Bevel 
the mowniains it expanded! into a pied- 
ment bulb covered with moraine: ane its 
Miter mATEIN Wis so slagnant that it was 
coverod by a dense prowth of alder ani 


cottonwood, mn the western side, oear 
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THE COPIEX RIVER AND NORTITWESTEUN RALLWAY PASSING BETWEEN CHILDS AND 
MILES GLACIERS AND OVER THE STAGNANT ICE OF DAO GLACIER 
Traine now cross the Miles Glacier Lake on a car ferry, peruling completion of the betiehge 


acre Copper Hiver. (Map after U.S. Geological Surrey.) 


Floral Pass, the glacier split against a 
rock hill, or semi-munatak, sending a 
small tongue part way down the valley on 
the western cide of the nunatak. 

Tn 1909 the Lucta glacier was shao- 
lutely transformed. [t wus crevasse 
from! side to side,so that the route to 
Ploral Pass, so castle followed in 80a, 
Taos. and 1908, was no longer passable, 
The glacier was broken ly preat rente, 
enclosing table-topped areas of unbroken 
ice, on which the ablation moraine still 
stot, and along the margin, as well os 
within the mountain valley, was a maze 
of crevasses, seracs, and pinnacles, giv- 
ing the ice surface the appearance oF an 


a 


(Sec pages 13 and 37.) 


ice fall, where but three vears earlier one 
could walk in any direction with only an 
occasional crevasse to impede the jour- 
ney, Along the exstern margin the lreak- 
ing of the flacicr was «tl in rogTees nr 
the cracking of the ice and the falling of 
ice blocks was heard every few moments, 
white the moraine was all the time sliding 
own the ice face or inte crevasses (p.4t). 

Where in New Wis i moderately shop- 


ing embankment of morhine-covered ice; 


up which we could easily climb at any 
pont, theré was in rooq an ice precipice 
with Jagged serrated skyline, due to the 
recent breaking of the glacier. Ch the 
western margin, which we were unable to 
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visit, hut saw from a distance, the ice hail 
crowded op on the stuss side of the 
nunatak nearly to tts top, while the des- 
trilutary west of the tunitak liad pro- 
traded entirely through it valley gmc was 
nearly, if nor quite, united with the muir 
glivier below the nunatals. 

In the certtral part of the glacier the 
new-formed rents extended down pte 
the previously nearly stagnant bai, bit 
not Inte the alder-eovere! zone There 
the advance of the lincin bad mot ex- 
tenleil eo far a4 that of the Atrevila in 
ie, wher the broken tee atbected even a 
wrt of the alder zone of its piedmont 
‘bulb, But it asema probable thatthe ad- 
vance of Lucia \plicter, which was cer- 
tainly in progress in the suttmer of 1900, 
Was not a8 far advanced as that of the 
Alrevila:in tooh, As will be seen from 
the desdriptions which follow, the flood 
imputse is maipid andl socom dies Gut. (juite 
probably the flood of the Lucia will have 
attained) its height by igo, 


REMABRERAILIE TRANSFORMATION OF 
Hibngks GLACE 


While the Hubbard giacier is sppar- 
ently in a very early stige of advance, 
ant! Livia elacter bas not vet reachetl the 
maximum of its food stage, the Hidden 
acter has etiterend tipo and completely 
passed throwph food condition in the in- 
terval between 190% and moog, In late 
fune, toot, the Hidden glacier was seen 
and photographed fron near the sea, bart 
it was then so like its condition in rons 
that it wis not stified further; but in 
1g05, because of certain interest phe- 
nomena, it was studied carcinily, and 
photographed irom varies pednts: It 
waa then, and tn igo6 stil] was, a tow 
grade, smooth-surfaced glacter. almost, if 
not quite. stagnant, encing inva gently- 
sloping front, quite free from debris, over 
which one could casily travel in all diree- 
‘eis, The ice front lav olvout 2 miles 
frem the sea; and in the interval between 
Gilbert: ancl Gannett’s visit in 1Boq anid 
eure in Loos it had receded about a quar- 
terofamile. Tevond the apparent front 
df the glacier, between it and the sea, lay 
a pitted gravel plain, partly resting on 
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stagnant ice still connected. with the 
glacier, Altogether the Hidden ghaicier 
was 20 periect a type of an imactive val- 
lev glacier im a waning state that one 
wild never have thenght of predictrig 
for it a sndden, change to activity and 
complete tranmefornyation to a broken con 
dition, Yet that i exactly whut ape 
pened immediately after it was last een 
in dean! possibly even inte in that 
year (Seo pages 243). | 

Notwithstanding the almost magical 
transionmation of glaciers to which we 
lm by that time became accustomed, cia, 
astomshimnent was an pteat as almost to 


oalce ue disbelieve ottt Ow senses when 


Hidden giecter horst por oar view m 
July, i9oq. Rossell called this Hidden 
glucier beeause, as fw sailed op Kitssell 
Fiord, it was -almest hidden, trom view. 
appearing for only a shart time as its 
valley opened, revealiig the yhicier 
nestled between the steep mountain walls 
over 2 miles from the sea. As we 
rounded the porthect wall of the valley 
in July. 1969, the glacier burst upon our 
view 30 hivh and se near that we at first 
thonghtatthtnl, Asa matter of fact, its 
front wee still a quarter of a mile from 
the sea, but it' was nearly 2 miles farther 
down: its valley than in 1905 and pooh, 
and higher and steeper than the front 
then wie, Tt bail advinneced overall of 
our benchmarks aq impertant photo- 
vraphic sites which we had located pr- 
tiarily for the qpttrpose af recording 
futiire recession. ‘The test important of 
our sites was beneath 500 feet af ioe and 
in front of it stretched 2 miles of locter. 

Not only had the glacier acwanced, tnt 
it had beceme profoundly crevassed. 
However; the advance: had occurred so 
long age that ablation fad healed much of 
ihe crevassing, making it possible for tis 
in travel over parts of the glacier surface, 
though only when the party was roped to- 
vether, and the low the use of much care, 
and with many detours around yawning 
crevasses, The glacier surface was far 
different from. the simieth state of 1905 
and 1906, Tt was-a timultvons series of 
great swells and troughs, with abutulant 
crevasses. in spite of the pronounced 
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A SILANE CURVE Th) THE BAILWAW AT ARERCIOOAITIE WA 
PLAST ROOT POR THI ROAD 


> A SARROW SHELF 


THE COMPER RIVER AND NOSTHWESTERN RAILWAY UNDEH CONSTHUCTION OX TITR 
SEAGS ART ICE OF MAIKO GLACIER (SEF PAGES £3-14)) 


opper River on one sie, ice beneath, glacial ice with morvine ond fércur an the other side 
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THE BAILWAY AUTOMOBILE ANT) Mi WILLIAMS, ASSISTANT ENGINEER OF THE 
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_ Forest-ccrvered Baird ylacier in the tevckgrouml, The leatlers of the National Cece ripiie 
Society's Expedition traveled 125 miles in the car, through the euurtesy of the Katalla. Com- 
pany, whe are building the railway, aod Meiers Hawkins amd Willtaima. 


ablation, which had evidently been in 
progress since the glacter spasmodically 
rusher! forward, So much ablation had 
taken place that we are certain that the 
mivance ocurred at lenst as early ns 107 
and perhaps in 1906, The aclvance mst 
have heen mipul, occupying only a small 
periad of time, for, al most, there were 
only three years for the advance, brenk- 
ing, atid partial healing by abilativin, to a 
state permitting traye) over the surface 
Tt is a pity that there Was no one at hand! 
to Witness the beginning arid progress of 
this marvelous change in glicier condi- 
tidn, the most spectacular of al] so far re- 
eorded in the Vakutat Bay region. or, for 
that matter, in all the world, 


PRESENT CONTHTION OF THE GLACTERS 
THAT. ADVANCED IN 1 
Our second prmcipal line of imquiry 
was with reference to the cemdition of the 
four glaciers whose remarkable advance 
was discovered in 1606, In the summer 
of that year the Variegated, Haenke, 


Atrevida, and Marvine glaciers were in a 
stale of activity which contrasted strik- 
ingly with their inactive condition mine 
months before, The observations of 
rom were upon glaciers in full flood 
stage, and if, as proposed by the theory, 
this spasmodic transportation was the re- 
sult of an impulse due to the accession of 
large quantities of snenv and ice shaken 
dawn into the reseryoir ina period of 
three weeks of earthquake shaking, it 
was to be expected that the full force of 
the advanee would soon he spent. 

Ir was, therciore, with great mterest 
that we returned to an exunnination of the 
tramsfonned giicters, (lor expectations 
were more than realuwed, for we were 
Wuite as tinprepared for-so sudden a. ces- 
sation. of activity:as, we had been for the 
spasmodic advance and breaking observed 
in 1906. Fromour study in 1009 it has 
become evident that the advance of the 
glaciere, begun between September, 1905, 
and Jane, 1905, ended before the summer 
of 1jo7. Dy this it is not meant to assert 
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that all forward motion ceased thus ab- 
ropitiv, though this also may have heen 
trie, Lat merely that the rapid movement 
which broke the surface of the glaciers 
into impassable condition came to an end 
at lenst a5 carly as the begining of the 
summer of tgo7, and that the spasmodic 
advanee, from beginning to end, was je 
complished within a period of not over 
cme year, | 

The evidence af this almost incredibly 
rapid change from stagmition to great 
achivity, and then back again to stapna- 
fon, 1s clear and convincing, theieh in an 
article of thie length it cannot be dis- 
cussed with sufficient fullness to marshal 
all the proof, The prowfs of the abrupt 
sivance have already been stated in this 
paper, as. well as much more folly in 
cther publications relating. to the stimfies 
of earlier years. That the advance so 
actively in progress in the summer of 
Tepe did sist extend into the summer of 
1907, is suggested by the extent to which 
ablation tas healed the crevassing cated 
by the spasmedic advance, The jee sir- 
faces upon which we could not travel at 
all in 1005 were again passable in 1909, 

We walked across the lower end of the 
Variegated glacier, ancl crossed! the Atre- 
vida glacier to Terrace Point, andl al- 
though we did not go to them, it was evi- 
dent that both the Haenke glacier and the 
eastern, or Maryine, lobe of the Matas 
pink glacier could be traverse) without 
great difficulty. For ablathim to, so heal 
the broken ice surface as to permit travel 
aver it lime ip required, and it is incon 
¢eivable that the single season of 107 
was sufficient for this extensive ablation, 
In the period of time require) minst cer- 
tainly be included the summer of ier. 
Contributory evidence ts supplied by 
Hiditen glacier, whose entire advance 
and ablation ta paseuhle ecorlition took 
Place after Jane, ton: but travel over 
this glocier is more: difficult than over 
these glaciers which adyinced early in 
rao6, for there has’ heen less time avail- 
able for the reduction of the roughened 
striace hy ablation, 

Other more definite proof that the ad- 
vance. ceased within a few months after 
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our study of 1900 1s turnished by ench of 
the glaciers. The front of the advancing 
portion of Variegated ylacier has gone no 
farther than where it stood witen last 
seer in byot; Haenke glacier front is net 
quite so far out mow'as ther: the east- 
em tmurgin of Atrevida glacier advanced 
a litthe further, but the extent of breaking 
ot in the alder-covered stagnant bulb 
if the supe as in Igo, even the same 
tings of broken ice in the alder thicket 
being present : anid aliny the eastern mar- 
gin) of Malaspina glacier the forest 
growth on the ablation moraine of the 
Stagnatit ite was not entirely destroyer, 
alihough in the summer of 1900 it was 
disappearing at a rapid rate. 

In aword, althongh the change in gla- 
ci¢r condition between September, 1aos, 
ond June, 1906, was marvelous in these 
four ghiciers, the changes between Au- 
gust, 1906, antl July, 1909, have been of 
alrniest no oehseytienee, excepting only 
such extensive alilation 29 to render the 
glaciers once more passable. Dt is not 
to be inferred, however. that ablation has 
so reduced the irregularities:cansed by the 
breaking of the glaciers in their food 
stage as to bring about again the inedn- 
luting, easily traversible surfaces of 190 
The condition of the glacier surfaces is 
far different from that of the period be- 
fore the advance, and travel over them is 
as yet by neu toeans easy, The surface 
rises and, falls in a series of great waves 
ar! troughs, and crevasses are encuun- 
tered at frequent intervals. Nevetthe- 
less, the ice surface of these siaciers 
more clisely resembles the eontlition of 
1ocs than that of roo06. [tis evident that 
they have once more relapsed inte the 
‘tagmant or semistagnant state by which 
they have beet characterized since first 
discovered and stnidped, 

Tee observations of 160%) prover! that 
the advarce of the elacters tinder the im- 
pulse: of increased supply firnished by 
carthquike slinking was rapid, and the 
ohervations of 1o6) prove that the itn 
pulse is spasmodic aid of brief duration, 
The entire cycle, from gently midulating 
ict Surface. tircugh the broken stage of 
the glacier flood, and back to the normal 
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ATREVIDA, LOCEA, AND MARVEXE (LUO OF STALASIINA GLACIER 


Atrevids onl Malnpirn pula fe atvatced) betwen toot and tqot, while Lucia glacier woe 
AUvAnCINg tt Top Leec mages Mt, 24 and 25) 


comdition of the starnant placiér, i coer. 
passed mn a period of but a few years, 
cay frome four to six Years, Site 4 the 
ter glacier flomd is. warratted for such o 
stvhilen change itt ice condition, 

This is not the place for a (liseussion 
of the validity of the earthquake theory 
for these remarkable chanjes, but jt may, 
nevertheless, he poltited oul here that, 
while this theory achounts for all the 
facts, and! “tanidls all the tests applies to it, 
Ho.otheresplanation that has ey far been 
engeested can he considered) even rational 
enough to be retaine! as an alterntte by- 
pothesis. We befleve, therefore, that we 
are warranted i claiming that a new 
cnuse for glacier aldvioce has heen dis 
covered. for the theory of advarice under 


varthqtmke finpulse, first put forward by 
the senior author a5 a resilt of his ob- 
saiwiithint af Tony, has, hy the aclditional 
evilence dseovered in qo, been pat to 
such tests as to completely verify it. 


PLACERS OF OYHEK SECTIONS SHOW NO 
FVIDENCE OF SPASMODIC ADVANCH poe 
To T&Q0 EARTHOUAKES 


There is; however, one further tee that 
we were able to apply as a_resuit of the 
held work of the wgoj.expedition, It has 
Sema toms teasnnoable to expect that. 
siice the -earthyonkes of September, 
Rog, were centered in and abet the 
Yokntat Tay region, the «pasmodic ad- 
vance of glaciers should be confined to, 
that region, or, at least, should not be 
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VAIIECATEN AND HAENRE (LACIERS 
Whiel were atupymant and easy to cross in byes, crovasierd aml impaheible tt Gora, aid 


stagnant aul passable ia room 
toe i: tnd 229, 


noticed far to one side of the area of 
vigorvis shaking. [ust What ft be ex. 
pected near the periphery of the aren of 
maximum shaking we are not in a pdst- 
tin to predict, though it isto be exprcted 
that there, also, somie response, prolably 
less cpectacular, should ocect, Ina single 
fielil-season We contd not, of course, cover 
an extetisive area in personal field work, 
but we were nile to dé some work in’ the 
Prince William Sound regen and in the 
Copper River Valley, and we made some 
observations on glaciers visible from. the 
steamer and made mquines regarding 
them: | 

So far as we could] learn from our in- 
quiries none of the glacters of the Tisile 
Passage have undergone any notable 
transformation since (899, excepting that 
of recession as exemnliiied especially in 
the Muir glicier, The Brady lacie, 
near which cur ship anchyred for the 
night, has not changed notably since '9o5 
when we last eaw it, anil we could not 


Jubbiarid! glacier, perhaps, Ieeeu an ailvance in 190g ieee pages 


detect any changes in the great glaciers 
which descend the western face of the 
Fairweather Range, althoigh it should he 
stated that most of these were seen from 
sich a distance that we could have de- 
fected! only extensive changes, These 
glaciers; together with the Trade, ADuir, 
and others im this Witty, are within the 
area shaken daring the September, 18640, 
carthynakes and may be expected to re- 
spond, te seie extentoat Ttast, to the 
etteects af this shalany. 

The oatives residing at Dry Day, 00 
les southeast of Yakutat Ray. report 
that io the summer of (oy there were re- 
markable and Jong-continue| changes: m 
the volume of the Aleck River, which 
may be relate] to the advancing and 
breaking of some of the glaciers whese 
ens lie up this: valley, We may expect 
tilvarice ino these glaciers, for their 
sources. lie in the snow fields of moun- 
tiins within the area of vigorous shaking 
(ire the 189 earthanakes, 
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‘Onur actual field work on areas qatside 
of the Yakutat Bay region was entirely 
to the northwest. Here, in lrince Wil- 
ham Sound, we found the targe Valdez 
glacier continuing the recession which has 
been in progress, with one possilke slight 
advance, since 899. There has aley 
heen a retreat since 1808 of the Shotip 
glacier, which, however, is smaller than 
the Vaklez, Oh the other hand. the still 
lirger Columbia glacier, the greatest in 
this region. and comparable to the Huh 
bard, was again advancing into the. forest 
in tg), as it had seven years before 
1ig9, when studied by Dr Gilbert. Prof. 
U.S. Grant has shown that there was a 
peril of recession in the Columbia gla- 
cier between t8oq and 1905, followeil by 
slight advance between 1005 tm] Tone. 
The present advance, which has gone 
beyond that of 1892, docs not appear to 
be of the ante order as that of those 
Yakutat Bay glaciers which are advanc- 
ing under the impulse of earthquake 
shaking. Tt nay be the beginning of a 
spasmodic niovement, or it mary be a-slow 
forward swing such as: comes from 
moderate Variation. in) snow sitpply. 
Morenver, we would hardly expect the 
largest glacier to be the first to advance 
onder the earthquake influence. How. 
ever. it will be important to watch this 
glacier in the next few years (pp. FO—33 }. 

In the Copper River Valley, although 
several other glaciers were seen, ad 
showed no sign of recent notable advance, 
we gare special attention to the three 
fargest, the Waird, the Miles, and the 
Childs. That the Maint glacier has long 
been stagnant is proved bv its moraine- 
covered piedmont bulb, bearing a growth 
of mature aliler (see pitges 24—25'). 

The Miles glacier ts more active and 
discharges icebergs into the Copper River 
from a long tee cliffs but its aller-hearing, 
mornine-covered piediment balk on the 
north side shows a long period free from 
nilyaee, aaa rseae ln and maps by Aber- 
erembie in 18a, Allen in 1886. [Tayes-in 
T8ot, and Schrader in 1900 verifying this 
inactivity, 

The Childs glocier, whieh is also 
actively discharging icebergs into the 


ag 


Copper Kiver directly opposite the Miles, 
has not! recently been much farther ont 
than now, but it is reported by the enga- 
neer= of the Katalla Company, who are 
buikting the Copper River Railway, ta lee 
more active im 1609 than previously, and 
to have advanced -sonrewhat. 

In view of the great econumic impor- 
tance of these three glaciers, between two 
of which, and on one, the Copper River 
Railway is now built, igis of high impor- 
janice that these three glaciers be care- 
fully mupped and studied. The fate 
of thé railway to the copper fields de- 
pends upon the hehavier of these three 


glaciers, and since they are tow so easily 


acdessible and sa intercéting—the only 
case in the world where two large tce- 
bere-discharging glicters can be stem 
from a railway train which passes be- 
tween them—they are likely to be tmuchr 
visited in the immediate future, 

From our observations and inquires of 
1a) we are led to believe that the spas- 
mocc advance of glaciers, so vivully it 
lustrated by six of the glaciers i the 


small area of Vakutat May, has probably 
not been duplicated in the regions to the 


northwest and southeast. it ps, of course, 
recogtiztr! that such negative evidetice 5 
not wholly Gornechisive, sitee onr observi- 
tions have not included all the glaciers or 
ever a large proportion of them, [ut it 
is, nevertheless, considered as contribu- 
tory evitlence that in our search to the 
northwest and southeast of the Yakutat 
Bay region we have so far failed to find 
a duplication of the marvelous transtor- 
mation of glaciers chserved there, So 
far as it poes, this evidence tends to 
verify the theory of local cause for gla- 
cier advatice in VYakutat Boy. Further 
study in the areas beyond the lint of 
vigorous shaking by the 1809 earthanakes- 
shot! be expected to bear sumilar tes- 
CiTTTy.. 

There have been world-shaking earth- 

wikes orvinating tear the Ponce Wil- 
ham Sound and Copper River regions, 
of which those of October 9, 1900, and 
February 14, 1oo8, aré good examples, 
thongh hese severe than the three weeks 
of earthyvakes at Yakutat Bay in Sep- 


a8 
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MARGIN OF BUONARD GLACIER IN [OGD 


showing dark-colored ice pra echug trough tiotaind, as if glacier were alt to advance 


tember, 250). Avalanches accompanied 
the mgt shins aber, These facts ey cc. 
plicate the situation Sotriewliiat, 


THEN ARADLTS OF TILE NATION AL, dio 
GAM SOCMITT Ss 1707 EXPMmITION 


The problems connected with the re- 
markahle changes in the Yaktutat Bay 
placicrs, ric! with the explinaticn ot 
these changes, have claimed first ‘alter 
tion frum the authors, for these eecmed 
to he the tmost inviting ond inepertast 
filiases. of work on Alaskan elaciers ut 
present open to the student, [1 scarcely 
Paytires statement, however, that other 
problems also recetve:| attention of stn- 
dents of glaciers anil efacintion whee 
pond fortune it was to be given the op- 
pMOrtinnity fn stiuchy ina field so rich th 
glacial phenomena ae that of the Alaskan 
const. This is not the place for a full 
Statement of the results of cur summer's 
wirk; that must be deferted cntil the sp- 
pearance of our final report. Still a sum. 
Mary Of seme of the more important 


phates of these other results Tay appro- 
preitely be intrediiced here, 

The Alaskan Coast region is: nuit only 
the cat of the larpetet elactors on the citi 
linet, sad in fact of « We ot the largest 
in the world, outside of the Arctic and 
Antarctic. reriins, bot salen of eome at the 
most tteresting- and! least known, There- 
fore any study af these glaciers proniises 
linpettant teaults, and sindies of one 
year will serve asa basis fier fiture come 
parative studies, From this latter <tand- 
pont i has seemed to us highly important 
notoonty to provide descriptions of wla- 
ciers, but also te prepare maps of such 
detail as to give an pecurate basis. for 
hittire comparative study. Accordinely, 
the topograhiper of the expedition, Mr 
W. BB. Lewis; whom the (1 &. Gan. 
logical Survey detailed for this werk. 
assisted] by Mr E. F. Bean, has made a 
series Of detailed contour maps of the 
principil glaciers studied. These will be 
published with our final report Siip- 
ementiry to mops, photographs {rom 
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sclected points, which can again be gern 
ped, are af high importance. The ‘ex- 
pedition was fortunate in having the serv- 
ices OY Mir OF BF. wie bagel, o skilled 
photographer trimmed] alsa in plicsicg: 
raphy, to the results of whose work we 
are tuch inilebted : and lis photographs 
taken during this expedition as. well as 
those which he took on the expedition of 
190m will be Of great valié mm all futerre 
work on these glaciers. To these three 
mien the authors are especially indebted 
for careful, conseiertions work in their 
fields, as well as for generous assistance 


Whenever aml wherever needed All 
lutte stadent= in these fields will prot 
from their excellent work, 

The glacters of the Alaskan const are 
especially interesting to the student of 
cantinental ginciatian becuse bere [irge 
masses Of ice descend into a cool, damp, 
temperate climate, mich os was the case 
at the base of the Alps and other mouti- 
tains ‘citing the Glacial period. The 
wasting margins of these glaciers furnish 
much information of vulue in the study 
and interpretation of the plienormenna of 
continental glaciation m Europe and 
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MOAATAR GLACTER TEX VEABS LATER 


Photograph by the National Geographic Sichety’s Eapedition from cxgetly sume ete, placter 
having ceireated! out of sight (see pages ® pod ws) 
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LUCLA GLACIEM LN LAK) FRO TERRAGCH MOINT 


It & trevissed dind moving rapilly. Tn peun, 190%, and i906 it was stagnant and without 
crovasics The nunatak in the background js being overidilen ¢ aex pies By-9e) 
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HIPtes GLACIEW IN Liycw 


‘This photograph waa taken from the sane pit ae the view of Hidden glace itr ryog, given 


Cir page fo 


America. In ott expedition especial 
study was made of the piedmont ice 
bulbs inte which so many of the glaciers 
expand on emergence from their moun- 
tin valleys; and qn this connection the 
ablation morames which accunlate on 
the wasting surfaces of the stagiast 
jredmont ice masses, and the deposits ac- 
cumulating aramid their margms, were 
given particulur attention. 2A statement 
of the results of these studies mist tor 
the present be postponed, 

Apther line of inguiry to which at- 
tention was given was the cause of glacier 
motion, upon which the advancing pla- 
crers throw fiyrhit. 
movernent of a glacier. such as observed 
m1 Yaktital Bay, is cificult to expla qi 
the basis of some of the current hype- 
theses for glacial motion. On the hype 
thesis of plastic or viscous flowage, unt 
the other hand, the phenemena ares all 
easily explained. A number of facts of 
observation in the summer of 1906 and 


The sudden forward 


The glacer has advanced nearly two mulea om three wears 


toy tend toward the verthention of this 
hypothesis, The dicussion of this sub 
fect must also be left for our final report, 

Cither problerivs which will be dis- 
cussed in the full report deal with ques- 
tions relating to the former extension of 
the glaciers. During the period of mixi- 
man glaciition, me tilled the entire 
Yakitat Day inlet ard discharged ‘ice- 
heres into the Pacthc: and at the same 
time the Capper River Valley was filled, 
and ice oecupied the entire Prince Wil- 
lant Sound, at least on the castern side 
fo whieh our studies were confined, The 
erosive Work performed by these great 
flaciers. has, im part, shaped the varius 
inlets antl wallews, while their deposits 
have left records of consilerable scien- 
tie interest. 

In view of the fact that only two parts 
if the const have so far been studied, it 
will net, of coarse, be possible to enter 
info comparative study of the ple 
nomena of former glaciation of all 
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SUNATAK GLACIOR IN 1695, IROO, AND 1009 (TOPOCRAIGY APTER GANNETT) 


This hat had continuous steady retreat, bot may yet achvance ander the ecarihntake-avalanche 
impulses [see page po) 
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HIGEN GLACIER IN TRO, 1005, 1boh, ann Ido) ProrMcrarny 
AFTER GANNETT) (SIE PAGES af), 42-43) 
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that broke the glacer mare 


Cotton! frees. im fall leaf. everthrown by the recent thrmst 
Photograph taken August 0. 190d 
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THE SURFACE OF WMARVIRE GLACIVE IN TEE. SHOUWIAG THE DEEP CTHEVASSES WHICH 


AL ar ‘et CBEST CMS NLE 


The National Geographic Sociery’s Expedition three wears later, 1909, found these crevasses 
hegled ott the surface comparatively smocth on | eoeyv of traverse (ete tio. Fe ant) 229) 


Alaska: bot enough has already been <ten glacier conditiin are also. found, such, 
to make tt possihlé ti compare two fir example, as the lifferetuce betwinct 
Wiely sey mruted regions, am] to show ‘coherent Plc, which 16 now tarther 
that their elacial history thas been ciffer- ont than tt bas been fer at least a century 
cut. While in eth ches fee formerly and is still advaticme, and the Vahiez, 
extended berond the prese nt limits, the Nunatak, Muir, and other glacicrs, whith 
Prince Wilham Sound and Copper River are now greath chvanken a8 ccnnpared 
reywins have not litt an iapertant with them concitin a. few years fo, 
Cpe Mie rit recent gre TT ee acl nae, OF Cri ot these problems cunnmit Te atle- 
which the evidence ce oo clear and com- ouatels CCH Sen Wohl aowiler aren bas 
yvincing In Yakutat Hav ei Glacter Bay. heen-stodied anda greater body of fact 
Why, ane part of the Slaskan coast accumila~ater 

shah) have been favergble to an ad In conchasiun, the author wish to ex- 
vance of placiers to a distance of mumy press their opm9on thut the problems of 
miles, and then to recessjon af these pla-  Alnékan glacters and glaciation present a 
cers, while another part givesevidence held for ” geowraphic nl research of: the 
of nw such o&ctlaiion, 1s an milerceting vers highest ictentihne importance. [nso 
questron, | ther notable differences in large a fehl wot all the glaciers, and im 
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fact not all the larger giacters, can be 
eiven careful study for wears to come; 
for not only ate there hundreds of such 
glaciers; many of which are still un- 
named. but larcee numbers of them are so 
inaccessible that they can be studied only 
special expeditions, expensive from 
mie ate wl pciet hoth ws tr time atl of 
Money, 

Wihile ultimately: itis te le hopeil anv 
expected that all of these glacters wll he 
studied and mapped, the present mee 
can be met by a study ofa few sbcted 
ares in which it is te be expected? thot 
the pri erp phenomena of Alatkan gla- 
ciation will be exhibited, and fram which 
facts «can be observed) which will solve 
some of the larger problems and furnish 
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THE MANVINE LOVE OF 


CILACTER 


the trees are Gite at 


linsts for future study whieh will solve 
others. 

in selecting these arenas first consitera- 
ion should be piven to the scientific 
promise; second, to the variety of phe- 
nomena, and third, to the expenditure of 
time and money, Prom the latter sutul- 
pomt peeessihility is the key. Alaska ts 
being ranidhy opendcil up by road arte 
rilway building and river movigation, 
aru what t= today quite mccessible, mary 
ina few years be eany of noores; there- 
fore it secms hardly wise, in view of the 
broad felch of opportunity, to expend 
large amounts of time aml mney in a 
study of what a few vant herice may be 
reache d-with ense in far less time and at 

a far less expense. 
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In ew of the promise which this fell 
of research holds forth, and ot the con- 
siderations just Stated, the authors have 
$et-themselves the task of outlining what 
secs to them a desirable program for 
the study of Alaskan glacial phenomena, 
so a6 to bring forth the results wich 
seem to thet iicest inipartant.as follows: 
(1). Annially for several veare a. brie? 
visit to Yakumt Ray, perhaps combined 
with a further study of Malaspina glacier 
Wethe advance of -it< tribtttarics penmit 
trave] Over it, a study of the urge gla- 
ciers of the Alsek valley, the Fairweather 
coast, ete: (2) actiere ethiled study of 
the placters of Prince Willinm Sound 
and the lower Copper River Valley: (3) 
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the glamers of the Inside Passage from 
the Camailian boundary to Cross Senne 
and the Muir Inlet; (4) the Controller 
Hay region, and the yreat piedmont Her- 
ing glacier: (§) the glaciers on the north 
tile of the Saint Elias Range and in the 
Mount Wrangell region: (6) glaciers and 


@laciation th the great Aliska-Range, the 


Eudicett (Rocky) Mountains, the Alast 
Perinsala, ete. If Bich werk could be 
carried on consecutively, as part of a 
matored plan, the highest reeulte for 
comparative purposes woulil be secured: 
t Would be-a notable contribution to 4ci- 
ence if the Natitial Geographic Society 
shonld undertake an investization of this 
Se 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN GLACIAL ALASKA 


By Of BD. vow Encern. 


PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE NATIONAL GuoGraraic Society's AnAskAN Ex- 


| interest has one or more phases of 

. which photographic recerds can be 
Tmiade. [t may therefore be tnterned that 
a large number of the readers of the 
NatiowaL Geccrnartic MAGAZINE fre 
photographers, and that many of them 
are engaged w othe fascinating task of 
carrving the camera into the remote 
niaces of the earth. as the pages of the 
Magazine itself testify. 

Fhe oppertinity ty foens a lens on 
écenes hitherto anpictured i conperss- 
tion tn itself, but-an equal interest tn such 
work bes in the difficulties which must 
inevitably be encountered and overcome 
when working with the camer away 
fram. the conventiwal dark-ruwon, witl 
its: electric roby-ligitt and other conveni- 
ences, To “bring out” oa collection of 
goed nepalivessumder sich conditions be- 
comes a worthwhile task, and one which 
i in few places more difficult, probally, 
than in glacial Alaska, especially from 
that part of this region which is tts focal 
peint—the evast along the center of the 
great Gulf of Alaska. 


. LMOST every subject of goigraphic 





It has heen the privilege of the writer 
to do the photographie wurkof two ex- 
peilitions to -this- reeion—thar of the 
National Geographic «Society "« party of 


the past Summer, andicin tyo6, with a 


Unitei!, States Geological Survey party. 


= 


‘he. following paragraphs have been 


written in the belief that the experiences 


recorded may be of interest and yalue to 
others who are engaged in similar work, 

lhe photographer on a trip to Alaska 
will few) subjects for bis camera on the 
first morming. after the sailing from 
seattle in the personnel of the passen- 
Tt must be onderstom| thar this 
does ot apply so particolarly to the ex- 
cursion steamers, which carry tourists to 
the interesting points along the Inside 
Passage, but refers more especially to the 
boats whieh carry both passengers and 


freight to the mining towns and fishing 


stations seattered: along the southeastern 
and southwestern Alaskan coast, with 
longer stops at the coast terminals of im- 
portant routes to the intener mining 
fields. The second-class passengers on 
sich a Steamer are in the main typical 
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Alaskan “soursloughs,” old-imers, but 
include a few new-comers or “checha- 
hes.” The “sourstouphs’ are characters 
of the preatest interest representing as 
they do the last af the American piimecrs 
to weetwurd, The Seaniiravian type 
predominates—nen of splendid buvld, 
whove <ager, alert attitudes as the boat 
apriroaches each Alaskan village afford 
gol subjects for the kodaker. | 

The cabin passengers present more 
diverse types: Mining, railroad, and 
construction engineers; sueeessial pros 
pectors; capitalists, judges, anc conn 
sonets: scientific tien in the fields of 
geology and) forestry; store-keepers, 
cannery managers, and perhaps a weiter 
or twa, make tp thelr number: ‘These 
are more shy of the camera man, but 
from their conversitiun one may acquire 
ab all but complete history of Alaska 
and the current events of it present-day 
raph development. 

In passing throngh the narrow renches 
of the Inside Passage, such as Grenville 
Channel, the photographer a ofercil 
any oppertinities. from the deck of the 
wessel, for pictures of the steep, gluciited 
cliifs of these passages armen the rshunds, 
Waterfalls, sometimes extending all the 
way from a high mopintaiy stmt to 
the sea, but more often emerging from 
the lips of hanging valleys high upon 
the slopes, descend between the shelter- 
ing green of the fuxurtant vegetation 
which everywhere covers the mountain 
sides, the water in each case appearing 
as <lerider threads of foaming, white. 
high-leht, | | 

The first opportunity, however, for 
securing a truly imipesing: puctire 4s 
afforded by the laity peaks of the Fiir- 
weather Range. all snow-covered, with 
valleys butted tm glactal ice, and tower- 
ing from 10,000 to 15,000 feet straight 
ip fren the eea-level. These miountams 
are to) othe northward of the [nside 
Massage, atl the ship is from 16 to T5 
miles ont to sea while they. ore in view. 
A goal picture is, therefore, contingent 
«na clear day and a suitable lens; that 
is, 2 lens with sufficient length if focus 
to enable one to get a large image of the 
distant peaks on the ground vlase. 


BS 


For such work .a telephoto fens is 
etally recommended, but 1 have found 
these verv wnsabisfactory, bicinse the 
yery small aperture at which they work 
makes focusme very ditheult. [nm this 
case it would render their use impossible, 
as the motion of the steamer woul! pre- 
Cide an expostire ob the necessary dira- 
tian. AC rapid rectilinear lens, fornished 
by Dausch and Lomb, of 17-inch. 
equivalent focus, working at f/16 anid 
hited with a shutter having a cmnaximumn 
speed of tf 100 second, was found ad- 
tmirable for all kinds of distance work, 
The other great peak am] mountain 
mie visible trot the steamer, a one 
sts te the -nerth and westward, is 
Motnt Samt Ehas ond ite setting, the 
laiter sometimes inaccurately termed: the 
Saint Eline Giant Alps. Although Motsnt 
Saint Elias rises directly from the low 
ice-platean, of the Malaspioa ghicier, it 
is eo for distant from the sea thuit im- 
Jeng pictures of its pyramidal mass-are 
diheult, if mt impossitile, to get. One 
opportunity for a strikiig snapshot was: 
missed (becanse the cameras wire stowed, 
away) om the firsteeveting waiter ofr 
landing at Yakutat. That wasat thedast ~ 
of June, and the sun set directly behind 
the peak, outlining it in fire and py the 
suttie lime casting a triangular shadow 
of the mountain on the sky, high above 
the summit. The «ky-space between the 
mountain and its shadow was filled with. 
the varied colars, lights and shadows of 
the sunset glow, while tn the foreground 
the lower motiitain ranges gleamerd 
white in their allenfolding mantles of 


snow, 


Such opportunities for photographing 
the praks of southeastern Alaska are 
fare, beciise of the almost continual 
presence of clouds. and the steady down- 
pure of rain for much of the time on 
the lowlands Again, it is the rain and 
the consequent humidity which make 
photographie pracesacs so diffien). (On 
the other hand. the same bomid comidi- 
tions provide the snow-fall on the hygher 
ranges, which, in turn, gives rise to the 
glaciers. on whose presence is dependent 
much of the pictorial interest of the 
region. 
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The experience gained in the stmmer 
of 1906 made it possible to plan to meet 
the conditions more adequately. in 1909, 
but the hurried outfitting which circa 
stances necessitated] left no time for try- 
ing Gut any of the outfit, and, in fact, 
gave no oppurtinity for the inspection 
of much of it until we arrived in the 
field, In consequence ft was found, for 
example, that the front board of the 
plate catnera was not accurately centered, 
and many pictures were taken which 
were slightly out of focus on one side 
before this defect was noticed and recti- 
fied as well as possible with the tools 
available in the field. It 4s possible that 
this defect was caused, or aggravated, ly 
the moisture of the air catsing the wool 
of the camerg-box to swell and draw, 
In any case, a difficulty such as this ifhis- 
trates the Value of a careful try-out of 
apparatus before taking it inte the field. 
It may be worth while to remark, in this 
contieetion, that in testing a kodak or 
other hand camera it is well to see that 
the focus for the 100-foot point of the 
scale, or infinity mark, has been ‘acco- 
rately marked and gives sharp atid clear 
ne watives,. 

The difficulties attendant on Waring 
plate-holders under blankets (especially 

as it ts light all through the night at 
this latitude in early summer) experl- 
enced on the previous expedition led to 
the purchase af the only dark-rodm tent 
which conld be found listed in the avail- 
able catalogs. This tent, when examined 
in the field, proved to be an uffarr about 
8 feet high and square, made up of black 
duck with a lining of red cotten cloth, 
the whole sewed up inte a cube-shaped 
sack which fitted over four corner-posts 
and laid on a framework tving the posts 
together: 

The thit top of this contrivance would 
mot shel rain, and, as we lad no extra 
fiv, it was necessary jo push op the top 
with a center pele, Tts wngainty appear 
ance earned it the name of the “doy 
kennel” when first set up. Moreover. 
the Heht which filtered through fogged 
plates. only nidmentarily exposed to it, 
and, as the black duck faded almost im- 
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moedintely to a dingy brown, it soon 
became altogether unsafe, and the old 
blanket expedient had again ‘lo be te- 
sorted to, However, it served as an 
outer prohections, making it possible to 
lond plates “by fecl” inside a lidless 
grocery box- sect up on end. and lined and 
heavily curtained with black cloth. 

It seems to the author that it would 
be a beth profitable and appreciated 
enterprise for sume photographic supply- 
house to undertake the manufacture of 
a trustworthy dark-room tent for use in 
the field. Such a tent need not be large, 
but ft shotild have high walls, and, if 
this necessitates a flat top, be ‘provided 
with a fly. The outer covering should 
he of Some eeenprcay: tinterinl, such as 
is used for buggy curtains, and it should 
have a lining of fastalyed red cloth. Tf 
the outer covering of auch a tent were 
torn, under camp usage, it could readily 
be mended and rendered. light-tight by 
the use of aalhesive tape. A tent of this 
kinel would toake the Inading of plates 
antl their transference from the plate- 
holders to the developing solution both 
tafe and comvenient, The many scien- 


tife parties which are working in Alaska 
should alone make the enterprise profit- 
able. 


The greatest pleastite of the simmer’s 
work was afforded by the convenient 
methor, and the highly successiul results 
attained by the tre of the Eastman 
Kotlak Company's film and plate tanks. 
Again and again the films came aut of 
(he tink every negative on the strip per- 
fect, Where this was not the case the 
fault was very clearly shown to be with 
the man who made the exposure. 

The same thing was trne af the plate 
tank, but inaninor ways this has not been 
perfected to work so conveniently as the 
fim apparatus, There ougist, for ¢xam- 
ple, to be a series of perforations along 
the edges of the bottem of the plate- 
carrier, <0 that the end plates would 
receive a better washing before trans- 
ference from the pyro developer to the 
hypo hath. Ae qtis one must rinse very 
carefully to avotd getting pyro stains on 
the end plates.. This trouble can be 


Be 


avoided, however, by rinsing and trans- 
ferring to the hypo bath in the dark- 
room, when there will le no apportunity 
for the action of light while the developer 
is Still on the plate. 

Photographers are accustomed’ to 
messing in coll water, but most will 
agree that an average temperature of 44 
degrees. Falirenheit for washing waters 
does mot add particulnrly to the aeet of 
the pursiut. Melted Snow, mowuntaim 
broak, and sea waters alternately served 
the photographer's purposes, Nor was 
it always possible to bring the tenipera- 
ture of the solutitis to the desirable 
miehn of Go degrees, Yet the results for 
time of development a5 given im the 
mantal were uniformly good. Unless 
one cares for dense negatives It is well 
to remember that the time of develop- 
tent mst include the time required to 
remerve the lid of the tank ond te pour 
of the developer: A most convenient 
method of washing is to place the strip 
of film, or the plates in their carrier, in 
a bucket or tank, and weight this to the 
hottont of a peal ina clear, swift-flowing 
strearn, ; 

To combat the excessive moisture of 
the region (it sometimes mains constantly 
for a week, day and night, and if there 
are two clear days in seven one is in 
lnck) we adopted various expedients. 
Film packs as large as five by seven 
inches get ont of plane under these con- 
(ditions, so we carried plass plates. These 
we kept in a specially constructed box, 
which had a clamping, robber-sealing 
device to render it-as nearly moisture- 
proof as possible. As an additional pre- 
catition a quattin of caleium chloride 
was kept tn tie box with the plates. 

The films were kept m sealed tin cans, 
After attempting. unsuccessfully, Wut 
without epoiling it, to dry a-strip of film 
in the tent, a soaking in grain alechol was 
resorted to, and drying in a short time 
resulted. To use the alcohol effectively 
it is necessary to immerse the plates or 
fils for at least ten minutes, and, if the 
gelatine shows a tendency to frill, to 
admix about 1 per cent of formaldehyde. 


A surprising thing, when first encoun- 
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tered, was the short exposure required 
whien photographing in glacial regions: 
One-hundredth of a second, with a stop 
of f/f3 sufficed on overcast days, and 
on @ day only shghtly hazy the sare 
exposiire with a stop of f) 11 was ample, 
This is accounted for by the enormous 
amount of actinic light which the blite 
glucier-ice, the water, the white snow of 
the mountain peaks and the rock slopes, 
which latter ore bare of Vegetation near 
the. glaciers, reflect on all exdes. Jt is to 
be remembered that cdifftsed light is the 
most actiic—that the bine of the sky is 
in fact due to this diffised light, Making 
a panorama from the white icetop of the 
Hidden glacier, the lens had ta be pointed 
directly toward the sun, and the picture 
included! snow-covered ameuntains and 
the sunlit sea—surely a chance or two 
for halation and foe. 

The necessity of securing all the record 
pictures required by the scientists, and 
the limited momber of clear days avail- 
able for camera work in this region, are 
condition’ which combine to restrict very 
narrowly such aspirations as the pho- 
tographer may have for dome pictorial 
work, “The record pictures must te taken 
with more regard to encompassing all 
possible detail than to. the effectiveness 
of the composition, Agam, the scientitc 
notes atid obsttvalions at amy one site 
generally require much less time to se- 
cite than is necessary for the exposure 
of the requisite number of plates. ‘The 
party. 1s, therefore, ready to move on as 
soon as the photographer has once more 
shouldered his camera ancl tripod, 

To focus on the gleaming front of 
sade tidal placer, whose ice-wall is per- 
haps 300 feet high, and wait deliberately 
for the chance to soup the birth of an 
weeberg as it is detached from the parent 
cliff and falls with a thunderous crash 
info the s¢a—that ts a craving. that has 
possecse! me on beth trips; but was 
never satished, We many times wit- 
nesseul the spectacle, but there was no 
opportunity to photograph it from a 
near-by site. 

Mentioning the thunderous crashes 
which announce the birth of new tce- 
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beres recalls an idea Thad one 
eveniig when we were en- | 

camped on the west shore ot | 
Vakutat tay, This was to the 
effect that a city photographer 
oueht to feel perteetly at home 











2 a agi x La 
it glacial Alaska. ‘The Aretic 
wills have heen termed the 


“silent places, bet no phrase 
could have been farther frm 
the trith as applied to this tine 
and place. The mun was best- 
ing upon the side andl tap of 
the tent, and the wind kept 
snapping its loose Hap emllcssly, 

In front of the tent the suri 
roared in ascending anid dimun- 
ishing crescendos, sending surge 
after surpe over the iceberg- 
littered] sand beach. Farther 
out in the bay the occasional 
breaking up and overturnme of 
a bie icebery pave mse fon 
continiqus scimid like the rattle 
if a nearby express train, /\t 
rarer intervals one heard the 
distant boom, like that of a big 
gun, sent forth by the detach- 
ing of an iceberg fram the 
acer Trout, 

Nor was this all. Ts one side 
of the tent a mountain torrent 
came rushing across the Hat, 
while from the mountains 1 
the rear one heatel the law 
tumble of avalanches among 
the casciling glaciers occiupy- 
ing their steep valleys. The 
combination, and siniultantous 
Hocurrence, antl continuance of 
all thesé noises pave mse to avery pane 
Tmionivn of <ound, ond of a volume which 
would easily overtop the roar of the busi- 
est of losy city streets at the heiht of 
the day's activities. 

White the pictorial interest of the 
scientific-record pictires often suffers be- 
cause the point of view most be chosen 
with more regard to showing the detail 
of some partcnlar phenomenon than to 
the composition or the character of the 
foreground, still there are oppor unites 
for securing many striking effects in a 








——— 
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country of such scenic magnificence, even 
thoweh the pictures are to have their 
chief valiie as records. Sometimes, too, 
a whole geological story may he included 
in one picture, as 45 the case of the phote- 
graph of the Galiano glacier reproduced 
on page 48 of this: Magaxme. 

This illustration is unique in that tt 
reprodices a view where are shown in 
tnimature all the conditions and phenom 
ena of the extensive and famous Malas- 
pina glacier and its feeder tributanes. 
On the mountain summits of the back- 
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ground: are the snowfields, piving rise to 
a-sefies of cascading glaciers, typically 
crevassed, which flow down the steer 
slopes of the cirquelike vallev. The 
contributions of these- cascading glacters 
form the main stream of the valley gla- 
cier below, showing white, crevassed ice 
at its upper end, As this glacier emerges 
from betweer the motntain walls, how- 
ever, it expands, its crevassing (disappears, 
and in the miihfle distance of the picture 
the ice surface ts already thickly mantled 
with ablation moraine (an accumulation 
of earth and rocks). In the mrmeciate 
‘foreground the ablation material has 
buried the tce so deeply that.one would 
hardly suspect that there was ioe under- 
neath, Vegetation has gained a foothold, 
and the only sign to betray the inert 
glacier below is the occasional slumping 
induced by its very slow melting. 

In Vakutat Bay and its extensions 
there is, except on the low ocean fore- 
land, an entire absence of forest crowth— 
a condition accounted for by the recency 
of the glaciation. When working here 
the outdoor photographer comes to renl- 
ize how touch he is dependent on trees 
to lend grice and softness to his compo- 
sitions. The succession of pictures thine 
he secures in this wonderful. region are 
manetonous, hatreh, anel forbtdding, le 
cause they so mech lack the soft shadows 
aml the gracefil contours furnished hy 
the forest citirens of other climes. 

In Prince William Sound. however, 
especially in the region about the Colum 
hia glacier, a forest. of spruce aml cedar 
advances close to the we margin A 
thick turf of peat covers the thor of 
these woods, and this peat im torn is 
detted awith litth: Inkelets which have 
their edevs herned with bright flowers; 
When chmbing the slopes of the meun- 
tains of this neighborhood one is afforded 
most interesting Vistas of watet, woods, 
ice, and snow through the forest glades 
and lanes. 

I have been mformed that Curtis, the 
famous photegrapher oi Indinns, intends 
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eventually to picture the Alaskan natives. 
He will tind some very interesting mate- 


tial in the neighborhood where we 
worked. At Wokutat, however, the 


Thlinkets have been in contact with the 
white man so long that typten! studies 
are difficult to secure, At Dry Bay, a 
village to the south, a tribe of the same 
nation still live in their primitive environ- 
ment, and probably de not deniand a fee 
at “two bits” (25 cents) when asked to 
plist, 42 13 customary at Yakutat. If the 
fee i ict forthebiming the women will 
cover their faces and run. The children, 
however, are more docile and afford 
Some interesting studies. 

To the untutored mind this desire on 
part of the white man to <ectire many 
pictures of everything with which he 
CHINES In contact must present a perplex- 
ing problem. This was indicated by the 
attitude of our Japanese cook. On each 
favorable day we would leave camp early 
in the tnerting, taking with us our 
fameras and mstrmments. Tut on our 
retum late in the evening we brougitt 
hack no gold or trophies ef the hunt. 
The cook's curiosity was aroused to such 
it pitch that he begeed permission to ac- 
Conny os On One of our trips, This 
proved to be a hard morning's work, 
climbing over motntain spurs and 2trng- 
cing threamgh alder thickets. At noon we 
came to-a glacier front, set down sorne 
notes. exposed a number of plates, ate a 
light luncheon, and secihal to. return, 
That was too mech, for the cok; he luret 
cut: “Walk so long—se hard trip—only 
picture take! Mak’ me sick!” 

In conclusion To wok emphasize this 
cartion: Do not attempt to carry expesed 
but undeveloped plates or films back to 
civilization fram a region whose htmiid- 
ity ts eqjtal to that of the sonthesst coast 
of Alaska. ©mly a few will develop up 
as perfect negatives, Moat will be mealy, 
or, worse, be peppered with oparyue spots 
the size of a pinhead. whose origin is 
ditticult to explain, Develop in the fell, 
am as soon as possible after exposure. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE 


£ HE principal ieature of the An- 
nual Banguet of the National Geo- 


graphic Society, December 15th, 
was the presentation of a special gold 
medal io Commander. Robert E. Peary, 
United States Navy, for the discovery of 
the pole, and of Jiubbard medals to Cap- 
tain Robert Eartlett for attaining the 
farthest north, and to Grove Karl Gilbert 
for achievements in pliysiographic re- 
search, ‘Telegrams of congratulation 
were read during the evening from for- 
mer Presilent Thenlore Roosevelt, who, 
on behalf of the Séeiety, presented the 
Hubbard medal of the National Geo- 
saphic Society ta Commander Robert E, 
hear in ooo: from the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, and from the Geographical So- 
ciety of Londen and the Geographical 
Society of Berlin | . 
Aboutfive hundred members and guests 
attended ithe banquet, inchiding represen- 
tatives from many foreign countries and 
from all parte of the United States. 
Touts were responded to by the Dean 
of the Diplomatic Corps, the Ttaltan 
Ambassador, Baron Mayor des Manches; 
the French Ambasxador, Hon, J. J. Jus- 
serand: the Etitish Ambassador, Hon. 
James Bryce: Speaker Cannon, Andrew 
Carnegie, Adlmiral Colby M. Chester. 
Professor J]. Howard Gore, General 
Thomas Mubbared, President of the Peary 
Arctic Club. and Hon, John Barrett. 
The medals have been inscribed as 
follows + 
A Special Medal Awariled by the 
National Georraphic Sochety to 
Rohert FE Peary for the Dhsoovery 
of the North Pole, April 6, 1909. 
The Hubbard Medal Awarded by 
the National Geographic Society 
to Robert A Bartlett, Commander 
of the & &. Rowseorit, for pitam 
ing the Farthest) Narth, fy" 45, 
Afarch 47, 1909, 
The Hubbird Medal Awarded by 
the National Geographic Society 
to Growe Karl (itbert tor origimal 
investigations atid dichievertents m 
Physiographic Research during. o 
penod. of thirty years 


The telegrams received were as fol- 
lows : | 
Naiman, December to, 1900. 
National Geographic Society, (ashington: 
Extremely pleased. Desire through yin to 
extend hearticst congratulations Peary on hin 
great feat which yon have thos recognized. 
Ronskve.t. 


Lownon, December 15, 1909. 
National Gengruphic Sooety, Washingion- 
Hearty congratulations to Peary on metlul. 
Highly gratified at medal to Bartlett. 
: DARWIN, 
President, Royal Geographical Society, 


Bemus, Jvceimber 15. 
COMMAND Ftaay, 

National Geagraphic Society, (Vashingion; 
The Geographical Society of Terlim sends to 
iis honorary metuber hearticat congratulations 
an there hoor well deserved because of your 
communes: of the pole which is tich in results, 


ond hopes eacly in the epring to be able: to 


similarity hener yon tere | 
W amrecoarre Presideni. 


THE TOASTMASTER, WILLIS LL, MOOKE, 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL GROGRAPHIC 
SOCTETY 

On behalf of the Doard of Managers 
of the Naticrnl ate get Society antl 
of the fifty thousand and over members 


of the organization, and especially of the 


three hundred and fifty members of the 
Society gathered at these tables tomght, 
I extend to you, our guests; a hearty 
greeting: We are met to celebrate a 
ereat achievernent. This is an Arctic 
night at the pale: But we trust that the 
fervor of our greeting for you will be 
tropical in. its Significance. 

And with that word of greeting to you 
we will begin the exercises of the evet- 
ing, and we shall endeaver to distmss the 
pation ing within a reasomable time. 
That is a little intimation that we do not 
expect very long speeches from any par- 
ticular individual, 1 will make excep- 
tions to that on the part of the three Am- 
hassaders on my right and left. They 
cannot talk too long for the National 
Geagraphic Society. (One comes to "5 
from that nation that has given so much 


to the world in literature and art, the 
mellowing influence of its beauty and an- 
Hquity shedding a soft refulgence 
throughouw) the entire world. A member 
of the reval family of that nation was 
entertained in thic very room three ar 
four years ago, who has achieved great 
honor in Arctic exploration, and we have 
aword from him tonight. F shall intro- 
doce the Ambassador from Italy, Baron 
Mayor des Mlanches, to <ay a few words 
and give ns that message. The Ambaz- 
sador from ‘Italy, 


THE ITALIAN AMBASSADNE—DNARON 
MAYOR URS FPLANCHES 


Mr President, Indies and gentlemen: | 
remember having been present at another 
hangwet given by the National Geo- 
seaphe Society, in which Cammander 
Feary was, as he is now, the guest of 

Commander Peary had:already at that 
time reached the highest polar latitude, 
beating the record of a voung Italian ex- 
plorer, the Duke of the Abruzzi. | had 
not, then, special instrirctions ta conjrat- 
tilate the Commander for the splendid 
result he had already obtained, but 1 was 
sure that His Royal Highness, chivalrous 
as he always is, was applauding the 
achievement of his fortunate rival, JT ex- 
pressed to the winner the felicitations of 
the defeated, and the Duke afterwartis 
cordially approved of what T had done. 

Now things are different. As soon as 
T received the kind invitation of your 
President to he here tonight, T cabled ta 
the Duke that [ would have the pleasure 
of mecting the glorious conqueror of the 
pole. A few hers after I received the 
cablegram which I ask your permission 
to translate: 


“Many thanks to von for giving me 
the opportunity to express to Commander 
Peary my heartfelt felicitatiotis. Tell 
him in my behalf that 1 am happy that 
the pole has been discovered by the ex- 
plorer whose courare and perseverance 
deserved such a reward. | 

Louis oF Savors.” 
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THE FRENCH AMMASSADOR—HON, J. J. 
JUSSEKAAD 
Mr President, ladies and gentlemen: 


Two years ugo we were gathered to- 


gether, almost day for day, in this same 


room, under the:same chairman who has: 
just spoken in such touching words of 
my comitry, and stich whdeserved ones 
of her representative; and we were gathi- 
ered together also to cotitnemorate a 
pole discovery. It was the diseovery of 
the magnetic pole. T was asked to sav mw 
few words, Offering ta you excuses for 
quoting myself, I bey permission ia re 
call that, considering the time to come, I 
expressed myself thus: “Some new ex- 
pedition, led throngh air or through 
waiter, by some mayhe among the men 
present here today, will certainly, in the 
near future, gain the firat sight of the 
long-sought North Pole.” And looking: 
at the list of those present on that day, 
I find that there aprenren the name of 
“Commander and Mrs Robert E. Peary.” 
[think T may say that, once in my life, I 


spoke asa prophet. 


Momentous changes have come to pass 
in re world and in this land, For a 
very long time; daring the period to 
whitch our charrmin slides just naw, 
America wes not the land thar produced 
explorers, but the land for explorers to 
seck, The day in August, t4o2, when a 
certain, Spanish ship left Poles anid 
floated across the unknown sea, resulted 
in the revelation to wondering nations of 
anew, unsuspected, and immense world; 
asl the eneriies of all thase who wanted 
to chsenver, to len, to win, to explore, 
to get fame and wealth for themselves 
and their country, were bent for cen- 
turies toward this continent more than 
toward any other part of the globe. The 
ocean was crossed and recroassed by the 
tiny crafts of some of the best sons of 
France, England, ltaly, Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, Scandinavia. We French cer- 
tainly did our part, as we explered! fur- 
ther inland than any, and marle known te 
the world the resources and beauty of 
the valley watered by the “Mechacebe.” 
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For a very Jong time, indeed, it was 
the desire of the plucktest to come to 
these shotes and explore those mew re- 
ions so extraordinary, so brautiful, vet 
sy thoronehly unknown that it took till 
our own Ifeniie to get a somewhat accu- 
fate iden of ther contents. Many of us 
were already m our manhood when the 
Yellowstiaie Park was revealed to the 
aulietin of the work, ; 

But before that moment a great change 
had taken place; the field for exploration 
had begun to proloce explorers, anid it 
hus never ceased: since; explorers of un- 
known fands, like Rockhill, Crosby, anid 
many others; explorers of the depth of 
the seus, like Agussi¢; oF the realms of 
electricity, like Graham Pell arid” Eviison ; 
ot the sun, like Doctor Hale; of ancient 
Babylonic civilizations, like those scien- 
tihe missionaries sent abroad by the 
Chicago University, and exploters, above 
all, of that unknown world into which 
French Mentgolfier was the first to rise, 
the world of air, mastered by the plucky 
men of our day, in the front rank. of 
whom stand your fainious compatriots, 
the brothers Wright. 

And while so many exploratrons went 
on, one remained ceaselessly striven for; 
ceaselessly unachieyed: the one that had 
for its object the conquest of the pole. 
The longing for that discovery is of a 
comparatively recent date, but once its 
hold on mankind began, it proved one of 
the most ardent men had yet experienced. 

The ancients had not evinced any great 
ansiely about the polar regions. They 
knew the. north was a strange frazen 
qlace with weird legends about it, a re- 
gion, said Tacitus, where looking toward 
the cast one can see Phoebus rise: “The 
eoumd he makes en emerging from the 
waters ¢an be heard, and the form of his 
steeds is visible.” 

In the last centiry, the problem be 
came for mankini] one of intense interest, 
ene which jad to be solved, were tt, as 
Indeed it was, at the eost of many an 
heroic Tife. And the grent lahor began, 
never to be interrupted inntil) could. be 
possible such a gathering as today’s, in 
which the National Geographic Society 


of America ic to bestew its medal an the 
now Mest famous ofits members: Lone 
wis the search and hard was the toil, 
frotn the days of Sir John Franklin and 
Kane-to those of Nansen, Nordenskiold, 
roval Abtuzi, and vour admirable 
Greely reinnintig three vears ‘tnrevie- 
tualed in the frozen oorth, 

1 well remember how, in days long 
past, 7 followed as a child, with my 
brother anc) sisters, our hearts beating 
with eniotion, the effarts of one of the 
imaginary heroes of that prophet-novel- 
ist, Jules Verne; a prophet-novelist in- 
deed, for most of what he fancied has 
become reality; his fancy submarines 
have become our neal ones, the world he 
amounced where evervthing would be 
done hy electricity is new near at hand: 
hrs dream. dirigibles have becotie our 
tangible ones, and the conquest of the 
pole, which he foresaw, is now-a fact. 
He deseribed it in-advance, aml not so 
badly, for he tele us that, at the pole, 
there was no land, but only sea, and 
comunander Peary has just returned to 
tell us that tt it sx. Troth to say, the 
writer asserted that the sea was an open 
one, and [ have present in my mind, as tf 
it were a thing of yesterday, a view of 


that open sex pictured in his book, and 


ante ts shore cuiuntitv of birds, the lke 
of which, Lam afraid, Commander Peary 
had not the satisfaction of killing and 
eating, But as you knew, there fs no 
prophet so good that docs not make now 
and: then some litthe mistake. 

Well, after that lone search, and so 
many proofs. of endurance and valor 
given by many, the deed is done and the 
coveted prize belongs to vou, Americans. 
Tf we, French, did: not do much for the 
eqlution of the problem, busy as we were, 
and usefully busy, exploring elsewhere 
in Asia, Africa, South America, we 
know. full well what peerless merit there 


war in doing what your compatriot has’ 


accomplished, and about which what 
there is to say is .going to he expressed 
by oor Jearned chaitman tontrht (Com- 
mainder Peary will allow me to offer him 
a tribute of admiration, and the congratu- 


lations of my country for the fame he 


ri 


has won and the deed he has accom- 
plished. 
THE TOASTMASTER 


We have at our tables many repre- 
setitatives from cur National Conpress 
from bath houses of that great body. 
We mean no disparagement to the legs- 
lative institutions of any other country 
when I say that the American poopie 
lave a proper reverence and respect tor 
their aw representatives, 1 do not be- 
lieve that there is a cleaner, an abler body 
of national representatives met anywhere 
in the world than the National Legista- 
ture oof the Wnited States. We ore 
honored tonight by having at our ‘board 
the Speaker of the Hotse of Representa- 
tives: People do net apply an endearing 
term to a public man that they do nit 
down deep in their hearts respect, and | 
shall, as an honor: to the National Geo- 
graphic Society, ask the Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives to say 
a word at this board, | 


SPEAKER CANNON 


Mr President, ladies and.gentlanen of 
the National Geographic Society, and 
miesis: It is sappised that the present 
incumbent of the Speaker's chair & a 
czar, Such being the case, the miles of 
the Llowse in comunittee of the whole on 
the state of the L'nion will be enforced; 
that is, the five-minute rule. Note the 
time and let your gavel fall atthe end 
of five thinutes, unless T leave the floor 
earlier than that. 

l-am giad to be here. I am glad that 
the National Geographic Society have 
acttled one thing, Peary or Cook found 
the North Pole, and you stated which, 
andl | have implicit confidence in. your 
judement. How marvelously the mnie 
teenth century has witnessed the opening 
of event: which three bundre vears 
tier thereto the mutiens of Europe sent 
in their colonies to the new continent to 
struyele for mastery. Their bones are 
dist and ther souls are with the saints, 
but the coming of the French ani the 
Serman and the Scandinavian and the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, and the 
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resent ‘coming of the Italians and the 
jungarians, and the Spanish who came 
first aml wrought great things in the ew 
continent, have settled all questions. We 
are-glad ta congratulate ourselves in the 
United States that we have the most 
enterprising and of the best of those 
countries that have made our own coun- 
try their country, and have heen assimi- 
lated and form our civilization. You 
cannot sing the Bansai wational air, vou 
cannot sing “The Campbells Are Com- 


ing.” you cannet sing “The Watch on the 


Rhine"“—which ulways seemed to te in 
comparison with all the other mutsic Ike 
the grinding of a great glacier—you can- 
not sing them anywhere im the houndaries 
of the Republic but what the hugeas wall 
come. How marvelously the progress! 

{ am but yet a young man, and vet T 
recollect very Well when it was gravely 
proposed in the Senate of the United 
States that a statue should be erected to 
the gol Tennis cin the peaks of the 
Rocky Monntains, and that shold be our 
western boundary. ATL qnestions of ter- 
ritory have been setticd, and the United 
States is the common territory of what 
we cungdadly say is the best bloc! of the 
European countries, T say hest blood 
because the enterprising young men come 
to mew counties that promise in their 
judgment a reward for their enterprise 
and cotrage. T am glad that the North 
Pole has been found. I am plad ter 
many teasons: In the frat place it will 
stop adventurers after notoriety or ad- 
venturers in fact from endeavortig to 
discover the pole, We know now whether 
there is: land there, ancl 1 am glad to 
know there is no land there and 7 can 
prove it by Peary, because there is mo 
chance for any diseussian about the con- 
servation of natural reamirces. There 
can be no ice factory, because it ts brack- 
ish andl the fee would be worthless. 

I am glad to be with this Socrety, T 
have had many invitations. Tt has so 
happened that this is the first one that 
I have been able to accept. Rut, after 
lovking into vour faces andl congratulat- 
ing vou over the history of this Societv— 
aver the founder af the Soctety, who has 
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erossed over, but his work is still with 
us—and after congratulating Commander 
Peary, [ pay my respects to the repre- 
sentatives of the many preat governments 
here poight and will just in one sentence 
ait down. When next, Mr President, 
John Gilpin tides, may I be there to see. 


THE TOASTMASTER 


Mary of our guests are familiar with 
the aims. and objects of the National 
Geographic Society; all are not, and so 
I shall introduce for a few minutes our 
Professor |. Howard Gore, Professor 
Emeritus of George Washingian Liniver- 
sity, a member of the Board of Man- 
agers, to tell you something of the aims 
and objects of this metitution. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC: SOCIRTY—BY 
JAMES TOWARD GORE 

In some future edition of the Rook of 
Proverts it tay be written: “Whose 
tooteth not his own horn, yea verily the 
horn of the same may not be tooted,” 
The President of this Society must haye 
anticipated the wisdom of this injunction 
when he asked me to be the horn solotst 
for the Society. ) 

To our colleague, Mr Henry Gantrett, 
is given the credit of having originated 
the flattering invitation, “Sit down five 
minutes and tell me all you know.” If 
this idea was in the mind of our Presi- 
dent when he asked me to tell all T knew 
of the activities of the National Geo- 
graphic Society in ten minutes | hepe he 
intends that | shall keep the change, for 
it will mot need sp much time to traverse 
in outline this topic, though its bounds 
be the peints in which the ultimate east 
meets the ultimate west and the north 
has. the axnth for its antipode. 

That we exist 15 attested by a member- 
ship-of more than 96,000, and the ques- 
tion as to why we exist must be answereil 
favorably by the thousands who cach 
year come into our ranks. 

T was greatly impressed a few years 
ago by a set of drawings showing. the 
way in which geography ts taught in the 
public schools of Brussels. The first of 
the series showed the plan of the class- 
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room, with the position of the pupil's 
desk, The second gave the foor-plan of 
the building with special indication 1 
mark the room: which was the entirety 
of the first lesson, As lesson followed 
lesson’ the pupil had located the building 
with respect to the prominent buildings 
of the city, the situation of the city with 
fespect to the other cites of the king- 
dam, the outlines of the kingdom, the 
lace of the same in the continent of 
Europe, Europe's place ou the eastern 
hemisphere, and finally a. map of the 
entire world. . 

Tn this way the pupil orented humselt 
with respect to his playmates and their 
immechate surroundings with respect to 
the great world of which they were parts. 
But in the lessening scale the pupil, 
though great-in his own conceit, dwindled 
as lesson followed lesson and the world 
of which he formed a purt grew vastly 
itt, dmpertance. | 

The proper stily of mankind is man— 
not min inhis ittleness, in his finiteness, 
hut the bottse in which he tives, the town 
in which he dwells, the land he. calls 
home, and the world over which he 
roams. Each day's walk takes him to a 
different point and every day's journey 


gives fo him a new geographic postin. 


The oit he breathes is wafted along by 
purifying currents whose movements we 
strive taknow. “The water that slakes his 
thirst follows courses whose meandenngs 
we want to trace; the paths he treads, 
the roads he travels andl the oceans on 
Which he journeys must find places upon 
our charts, 

The purpose of eur Society is to know 
these things and to diffuse abroad our 
knowledge, We seek new facts through 
exploration aml we scatter thern over the 
civilized world on the pages of the best 
gengruphic tiagagine thal finds a place on 
the reader's table. 

Our affairs are directed by a board 
selected from every walk in Tife fitted! to 
aid in our great endeavor. The ablest 
business men of our city guide its fnan- 
cial interests. By their <ide sit those who 
have explored the froxen regions of the 
north and others who have labored under 
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tropical sims. Astronomers who follow 
the orbits.of celestial worlils, geologists 
who fead the testimony of the ragks and 
tell us the story of the earth on which 
we (well; pliysicists ta measure the stress 
aii strain of those great cosmic forces 
that shipe our-globe, and geodessts to 
cotipite ms resultacdt form; botanists to 
trace the migrations of plant fife and 
meteorplomsts to chart the winds that 
walt the seed; a physician to direct our 
studies Of the relation of health to local 
div andl a biohogtst. whoa gives to each 
form of animal life its metes and bentuls; 
a statistician who places in statisly a a 
unmins the figures that show econonne de- 
velopment aml achievements and a jour- 
nalist Livs for tis a corse: through the 
world of letters: ‘The world's greatest 
inventor gratities our Athenian thirst for 
few things, and officers of the Army-and 
of the Navy see.to it that our farts are 
well marshaled and our conclusions prove 
invincible. 

These men—busy men—gladly give 
their time to the great work. of - this 
Society, and, seeking no reward, find full 
cottipensation in the conviction that under 
their guidance the Society is living: oD rs 
its avowed purpose to increase and di 
hise geographic knowledge, and eater 
aeecieties throughout the world gladden 
our ears by repeating the vesper anthem 
caf the sixth day of creation when the 
Maker, in looking upon His work, said, 
“Te is good.” 


THE TOASTMASTER 


Tt might very fitly be said that the only 
reason that a man may have for the 
acquiring «if more wealth than he needs 
for iis own material wants is that he 
may give Wisely and give well; that he 
tmayaid in the betterment of mankind, 
in the uplifting of civilization, in domg 
somicthing to make the hurdene of his 
fellows a little lighter, and to add more 
to the intellectual appreciation of those 
who storly the great. probleme of the wni- 
verse. There is ‘no man in the world who 
has done more to help in that great work 
of uplifting mankind than. that Tittle 
giant, Andrew Carnegzie. Pe does not 
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expect to speak to You tomeht, bat I 
know that no matter where you place 
him, to matter from what altitude you 
drop him, he will always land upon his 
feet. Therefore 1 introduce ta you now 
to give tsa few words—and they are 
always words of inspiration wher they 
come from him—Mr Carnegie, 


MEO ANDREW CARNEGIE 


[have often been surprised:in tiny short 
life, but tever quite os muchas at this 
mornent, f promised to talk to te Asso 
chited Press in New York, now banquet. 
ing at the expense of the Ncw York 
ines, awl Thad just spoken to the 
party there through Fs telephone. [met 
Commander Peary and he had just pre- 
ceded me. He is not only a fellow 
Pennsylvanian, but he comes from the 


crest wi the Alleghanies at Cresson, 
where | spent my summers when a-young 
man. the pleasure of presenting 


to Cooimiaigiee Peary honorary member- 
ray » of the Pennsylvania Society recently 

did it in thee words, and | was so 
alad that Master Shakespeake cane to 
my relief: “Fellaw Pennsylvanian, your 
han itt tinie— Yours is a triumph where 
honor travels in a path so narrow that 
bit one goes abreast.” ” 

I listened to what you said about giv- 
ing surplus wealth. Well, T said to the 
gentlemen aml ladies I addressee! last 
night at the Carnegie Institite here, as 
| pomted to the professors that were 
sathered from various stations, from the 
Pacific, from the Atlantic, and the work 
they had done—I pointed to the trustees 
who have one and all given years of their 
life to this work—"“theirs ts the credit, 
theirs the triumph. [ only gave money— 
mere dross in itseli—these men have 
given their lives, themselves, to the great 
work of obtaining ktiowledge and spread- 
ing it threughout the world, not for one 
country, but for all the work No 
rivalry, all anxious to help each. other 
in the obtainment of knowledge.” | 

That is what makes lumman life sub- 
lime. [; who only give money, give the 
material body only, It is those workers: 
who have infused jnto the dead, inert 
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matter the soul within, and these are the 
men who are entitled to the credit. And 
6. it i with all the money I give. 

When I gave Doctor Billings one 
morming seventy-cight libraries for New 
York—that was the biggest wholesale 
order | have ever flled—L was met with 
congratulations the text morning when 
walking down the street. “What do vou 
congratulate me for?’ I asked. “Why, 
for giving New York seventy-eight libra- 


rick, was the answer. “Cannot receive 


your congratulations, gentlemen,” was: 
my reply, “bot if you will congratulate 


me tipor the bargain | made with New 
York, by which she agreed to maintain 
seventy-eight branch, tibraries free to all 
the people, shake.” 

[ thank you for inviting me here. I 
thank you gentlemen for yotr applause 
and ladies for your smiles. [ant the 
happiest man in the world, because I 
know that it is not what 1 have done that 
I pride myself upon. Tt ts rather upon 
what [ have induced others to do, Ladies 
and gentiernen, let me assure you | make 
splendid bargains with all the money that 
T apparently give away for nothing. 


THE TOASTM ASTER 


Mr Carnegie gives all the credit to 
those who are doing the work tnder his 
béneficence, but 1 would say to, him that 
that good old Scotch brain of -his never 
gave a dollar that he did not in his won- 
derful divination See far at the end some 
beneficent purpose, and T would say ito 
Init that a stream never rises higher, sir; 
than tte source. 

We haye on our Board of Manage- 
ment, [ am proud to say, a very wide 
diversity of talent; and T shall introduce 
now Admiral Chester, of the United 
Stites Navy, formerly Director of the 
Naval Observatory, who had charge of 
the party that went to Africa several 
years ago to view and to observe the 
eclipse, and who has done a great deal 
of highly creditable scientific work. We 
shall ask him. to <ay a few words with 
regard ta the work of Commander Peary 
an the polar regions during the past 20 
years. 


Ho 


T'WENTY YEARS SERVICE IN THE Akctic— 
REAM ADAMIRAL COLNY M, CHESTER, 
U.S NAVY 


My distinguished colleague has given 
an account of the wbjects af the Nativnal 
Gengrapiic Society, and if is my privi- 
lege to present a brief statement of the 
work done by ovr doubly honored and 
highly esteemed member, Commanier 
Peary, work that has resulted in such 
signal success as to probably make hit 
the honorary metnber of nearly all geo- 
graiphic swcieties af the worl, 

_ Beginning back in 1886, Mr R. E. 
Peary, then a young civil engineer of the 
U.S. Navy, originate! and put into eper- 
ation an entirely new project for Arctic 
exploration, and with a Dane, Maigaard, 
teached a point near Disco, Greenland, 
some so miles from the sea, With the 
experience and. whetted appetite for Arc- 
lic exploration gained on this trip, be 
sorm organized a second vovage to’ the 
Polar Seas arid landed at Metlormick 
Tay, in August, 1890, and although his 
leg was broken in crossing Melville Bay, 
and he had nothing more than an Arctic 
winter and its attendant. discomforts be- 
fore him, he persisted in his determina- 
ton to go north, and but few people can 
realize what he courageowsly must have 
passed through during that long Arctic 
night. 

His primary object was to study, the 
Esquimos with a view to utilizing them 
asa force with which to eventually reach 
the North Polesand he took mpon himself 
their habits and customs to better enable 
him to gain their confidence and com- 
mand them when ready for the campaign 
qitite on the same principle as our army 
has organized Porto Rican and Phitip- 
pine Seouts to Jeal with military subjects 
which the natives of the country can best 
Beate 

arly the following spring Peary, now 
able te travel, made a brilliant sledge 
journey of 1.300 miles, crossing the di- 
vile of 5,000 feet elevation between 
Whale Sonnd and Kane Sea, in Green- 
land, reaching the northern edge of the 
inland ice, near 82° north tatitude, and 
discovering Independence Bay, 
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Again if 1894, after strigpling and 
sacrificing, his personal comfort anid 
iieans to raize funds for his third expe- 
dition, we find Peary back in the frozen 
forth with a shghtly increased foree, 
Tuking a remarkable sledye journey of 
134 miles in 13) davs ta an elevation of 
3.500 feet, 

Here he was met by vidlent pale’ and 
co weather, and with his dogs. dying 
and his. men, disabled, he. sent his main 
pitty back to the coast, while with almost 
superhuman effort he plodded on another 
85 miles to the wood, only to be finally 
overcome by the elements and forced to 
return to his base. of supplies, 

In spite of the fact that he had imseufh- 
cient food and focl and that there was but 
little hope of replenishment, Peary would 
not return te the United States when the 
visiting steamer folcon arrived in 1894 
to take him back, and he spent the fol- 
lowing winter In accumulating the re- 
sources of the region at Bowdom EBay, 
living with Lee and his ever faithful 
Hensen as the Eskimos live, and gaming 
reernits: for the next march to the north. 

This began im April, 1895. With his 
two nen and 63 dogs he had made but 
three marches when one of his Eskimos 
deserted with the outtt he had strugeled 
eo hard to accumulate: but: Peary, andts- 
courage, pushed on. 

After a journey full of hardships such 
ns lad never been successfully overcome 
on any previnns Arctic voyage, he again 
reached Independence Bay, whence he 
returned to Rowdoin Ray, with man and 
beast on the verge of starvation and 
everything but Peary’s indomitable pluck 
entirely exhausted. 

On board the little steamer Aite Ins 
party reached Newfoundland, September 
21, 1895, and this ended the third. ex- 
pevlitian, 

General Greely speaks of this trip as 
follows: “Li Pearv’s advance bevend hie 
buried cache (on the highlands of Green- 
land) was one of the rashest of Arctic 
journeys, vet the courage, fertility of re- 
source, anil physical endurance displayed 
by him and his companions placed their 
efforts among the most notable in Arctie 
sledging.” 
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Feary by this time had a thorough 
knowledge of the men with whor le was 
to finally teach the goal for which so 
many generations haye.strageled im vain. 
He had weeded out the dishonest ones, 
hontred the. good ones; and educated 
them all, | | 

In June, 1gh, Peary left New York 
on board the }Vindeedrd for a four-vears’ 
expedition against the pole, this time 
caring on expl¢rations on the west 
shores of Baffin Bay, where he deter- 
thine! the continuity of Ellesmere and 
Grinnell Lands, and in December he was 
badly crippled and pearly lost bis life, 
his feet bem so acy fronen as to cause 


the loss of eight tocs by amputation, yet 


he took the ficld again in a few weeks 


after the operation. In the spring he 
discovered Cannon Bay, and probably 


Heiberg Land, The winter of 1899-1900 
was spent at Etah, from which place he 
made his firet effort to reach the pole. 
Atter following the west coast of Green- 
land to the most northern point in about 
83° 35" north, he started north over the 
polar pack, but could only make good 
about 20 miles of ice travel before turm- 
ing back in latitude 83° 54° north, 
Though the North Pole was not reached, 
he made a valuable contribution to geog- 
raphy by the «hscovery that Greenland 
was an islanil. 

In the followmp year, roor, Peary 
again made the attempt to reach the pole 
by the Cape Hecla route, bat was forced 
to abandon the attempt in April. 

Sill uridismayed, ease started again 
for the goal in February, 1902, proceei- 
ing trom Payer Harbor to, Fort Couger 
in twelve wonderful marches, and cover- 
ing 400 miles tone month, with temper- 
ature Fanging: fromi—38"-57°. Leaving 
the land at Cape Hecla on April 6 with 
seven men and six deg sledges, he new 
surpassed all previous explorers and at- 
tained the highest latitude reached in the 
Western Hemisphere, 84° 17" north lati- 
tide, 

For the sixth time Commander Peary 
started on his quest for the pole mm July, 
1905. leaying New York in the Koare- 
welt, a powerful steamer with auxiliary 
sailing power, the first vessel to be built 
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im America: for Arctic work, for which 


she was designed especially by the Com-. 


manier, Fighting her wav up through 
Kane asin and Wennedy Channel hy the 
Battin Bay route, she reached Point Sher- 
idan, on the north coast of Grant Land, 
where winter camp was made. 
the followmm spring he diviled his 
forte into four parties, exch with its 
sledges and dogs, Eskimo drivers and 
hunters. This expedition is of such fre- 
cont event that [need not remind vou of 
it. Suffice it to say that now-after hay- 
ing occupied points, “ane on the most 
northerly point of Grant Land, and thes 
of the North American Archipelago; 
another on the most northerly point of 
Greenland, and the third on the northern 
paint of Peary Land, the most northerly 
pores in the world ever visited by mim, 
e wins the pennant for highest north 
i latitude 87° 6." | 
All this was a schooling for that “last 


great strugple to plant the American flag: 


at the pole,” the story concermming which 
the members of the National Geopraphic 
Society have been privileged to hear 
from our honored guest's own lips. Was 


there ever a campaign carried ont after: 


so much physical and mental effort as 
Peary's last? |i, as Dr Lyman Abbott 
has said, its Commander has done noth- 
inge-clee, he has taught the youth of our 
country the lesson af hard work and per- 
severance to their everlasting benetit. 

Remember the last-and final effort of 
his life m this direction was hase dn an 
orginal dengo As he says, “the Eski- 
mos with their dogs are the factors that 
make the search) for the pole feasible” 
He became one of the tibe—the leader 
of the tribe, Ther called him their 
father: he called them his children, A 
theme could be written on this one text, 
and yet how little it i understood except 
by these who have been Peary’s com- 
Pharr. 

Captain Bartlett told me that the Es- 
kimos would follow the Commander as 
they would no other man under the sun: 
that they were afrai| of the sea ice as a 
littl child was of the seq water, but they 
would follow Peary anywhere; that 


Early . 
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there was not another living man that 
could get an Eskimo far away from the 
land: that even Peary had doubts on this 
subject at times; and he would say conbh- 
dentiaily to bis ever faithful assistant, 
Bartlett, “Are there any signs of deser- 
Hone?” to which the Litter would reply, 
with a strong voice Wut fearful heart, 
“Qh, no, der't think of it; they will fol- 
low you to the last,” and so they did, J 
ain) satisfinl that Bartlett was right—that 
while their love was tested to the ex- 
treme the Eskimos sould follow Peary 
te the ends of the earth, but that they 
could be led by no wther man more than 
“two sleeps” from lane. . 
After returning from, this last expedli- 
tion | heard Peary say once, “T can never 
fo again to the Arctic regions; Tam get- 
ting too old,” bat his mever-say-die grit 
overcame bis yeaming for the home life 
ani] rest he so muuch needed, and he is 
soon in training for the death struggle 
of his life, Acting under the laws of 
Congress, to the effect that as far as 


Berean ill hvdragraplic work of the 


UL. & Coast and Geodetic Survey shall 
be done by naval officers, he was detailed 
by direction of President Roosevelt, the 
patron of all such efforts as Peary's, to 
that department to carry on hydrographic 
investigation in Arctic seas In associa- 
tion with the Peary Arctic Club of New 
York, And let me say here that the one 
sounding af 1.400 fathoms without 
reaching bottom made by Peary near the 
pole ig worth to the country more than 
all the monev expended in the entire ex- 
pedition, but the great mass of scientific 
data accunulated in his 23 vears of effort 
has enriched the land bevond the expend- 
iture of any pessible amount of money, 

The lact of Peary’s campaigns was a 
masterpiece of stratemy: His force was 
divided into four grand divisions, led by 
brilliant chiefs. We can hardly over- 
estimate the value of this: organization. 

I would call vour attention right here 
to the selection of Captain Bartlett for 
the command of his fourth division, the 
pest of honor, Remember that this was 
the one man who-alone was fully compe 
tent to take the Reosevel? from her ice 
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anchorage at the farthest north of any 
previous tavigation back to civilization 
with all her priceless carpe of Arctic 
herces. To take the second in command 
from this important post for a forlorn 
hope was bevordl the borders of rash- 
ness—tt was tempting Providence. Read 
the story of the Polaris expedition, and 
yeu will find that by all good tights Bart. 
lett chowld never have left his ship. 

But overcome by his regard for his 
faithful assistant, by the knowledge of 
Bartlett's great value to the land party, 
ae well as by his. desire to do honor 
to our kindred race, ving uniler the 
cross of Saint George, he was given the 
post of honor—the advance, when it 
meant that —_ the expedition ended at 
latitude 87° 48’ north, the second in 
corinand jenn become the first in 
hemor, for he first reached this parallel 
two hours ahead of the main party. As 
it is, Bartlett hangs on his eécutcheon 
“The Highest North” wp to that time, to 
give away only to Ins chief in the still 
higher claim af “oo north, no south, no 
cast, no west.” 

Even if Peary dared da so, he could 
not have given the charge of his highly 
honored returning party to any other 
man under his command and do justice 
to these faithful children of his who were 
entitled to his protection. As far as a 
witness to Peary reaching the pole 1s 
eoneermed, Hf he rieeded one, he had the 
best one living—Hensen—a farthful col- 
ered man whose trothfulness tad been 
tested! it twenty-three veurs of manly and 
intelligent effort with his chief Besides 
this, he was a man fully competent to at 
least feoord Ghservations, and it is he- 
Heved he could have made them Inmself. 

[ have often heen asked) what is Com. 
tander Peary’s real title in the navy, and 
some have questioned the propriety ot 
my calling him Commander, While 
Commander Peary is nota commander in 
the navy, he belongs to one of the mipat 
impartant and highly respected corps of 
the service—the Corps of Crvil Page 
neers—anif really outranks, or soon w al 
do so, every commander in the navy. 


However this may be, if, after bein: 
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in command of the Peary Arctic expedi- 
tions for nearly twenty-three years, lis 
plaving the highest degree of executive 
and administrative ability, he i not a 
commander, then | doe nat know what 
the termi implies. 

The North Polar Arctic Expedition of 
190% 1H09,. led by Commander Peary, 
wits not a “dash to the pole,” as it is 
popularly termed by the public, but was 
a grand campaign laid out on truly mili- 
tary lines like one of Napoleon’ = brilliant 
inspirations, and as origmal in concep- 
tion as any of that great soldier's, Peary 
first went through a long span of years 
in the study of Arctic conditions and in 
the reparation of the force he was to 
dade: This, when ready, was followed 
by at advance of Tis lines from the east, 
and resnlted in the discovery of the in- 
silanty of Greenland, and that the route 
to the pole was not lantiward. He then 
retreated to reconnoiter and find a weak 
point in his adversary'’s defenses. After 
a while he tried to blaze another trail, but 
was driven back by the clements, those 
great forces of nature before which man 
is impotent, While his advance here 
was made from a base west of the p 
tion first attempted, it led him into lids 
where the ice was broken, and the leads— 
“those nightmares of Arctic explorers,” 
as Peary calls them—left him no recourse 
tit te retreat naraitt, 

The fina] assault on the North Pole, 
the best defended and long reststing 
stronghold of nature, was begun from a 
point still farther west, where the land 
jutted out into the Arctic Sea of ice much 
tearer the pole than any other land from 
which an advance wat possible, From 
here wits began that Mast of the world's 
reat stories” which so simply and mod- 
ectly, and yet so graphically, las been 
told by hin. 

The forces were led up by divisions 
with marvelous precision and discharged 
their weapons, the only ones possible to 
ae in this campaign—provisions—and 
then fell hack, leaving the Commander 
on the one hundred and thirticth. mile 
line to begin the real “dash to the Lae 
From this point began the “Charge of 
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the Light Brigade” that ended success- 
fully a campaign comparable with those 
of Alexander, Napoleon, or Grant. Lang 
after all of us have passed away, Peary’s 
name will be emblazoned on the scroll of 
fame as ime of the great commanders of 
the world. 
THE TOASTMASTER 


It is certain that in all the history of 
our Arctic explonition there is one com- 
manding figure that stands out preémi- 
nent. Tt is fitting that now at this time 
T should give a brief recount of what will 
not be celebrated here tonight, byt what 
is essential as we are step by step leading 
up to the honor of this great American. 

He was born in Cresson, Pa., in 1856; 
wis fracuated irom Bowdoin College in 
1877; entered the United States Navy as 
civil engineer in 1881; was assistant engi- 
neer in the Nicaraguan Ship Canal under 
Government orders in 1RBy—B55; was 
engineer mm charge of the Nicaraguan 
Canal survey in 1887-88; in 1886 made 
a reconnaisance of the Greenland icecap; 
was chief of the Arctic expedition sent 
by the Academy of Natural Science of 
Philadelphia in 1891-2 to the northeast 
angle of Greenland; discovered and 
named Melville and Heilprin Lan! lying 
beyond Greenland ; received the Patron's 
mid medal of the Koyal Geographical 
society of London and the medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Edinburg 
for determining the insularity of Green- 
land; made a_study of the litthe Arctic 
islanders; in t&o4 isdepetea three mete- 
artes, ane of which, the largest known 
to exist, weighed ninety tons; in migia7 
brought these meteorites from Cape York 
to the Unite! States. Commanded the 
Arctic expeditions. under the auspices of 
the Peary Arctic Club of New York in 
rg8 to 1906, on which expeditions ‘he 
romded the northerm extremity of 
Greenland Archipelago; the last of the 
great land groups, naming the most 
northerly land im the world, which ts 
situated at &3° 30° north latitude, and 
attaining the highest north at 87° 6". for 
which he was awarded the Kane gold 
medal by the Philadelphia Geographical 





greatest vgeang efficiency, 
a 


Society, the Daly gold medal of the 
American Geographical Society of New 
York, and the Hubbard medal of the 
National Geographic Society. 

In mgo8, under the auspices of the 
Feary Arctic Club of New York, in the 
good ship Keosevelt, commanded by that 
indomitable commander, Captain Bart- 


lett, he again sailed for the north. No 
expedition ever was more perfectly 


planned or efficiently manned and offi- 
eered. Why, it was the result of twent 

years of a master mind, and the North 
Pole wae reached on April 6, 1909. This 
was accomplished not only by the cx- 
penditure of tremendous physical energy, 
but by the employrnent of a high degree 
of intellect in planning to conserve this 
energy and to expend it so as to gain the 
In no other 
way could the North Pole ever be at- 
tained over land and over ice and water, 
The time may come—l believe it will 


come within a decade—when we shall Ay 


over these regions that have seen so much 
heroic endeavor by the hardy men of 
nations whose representatives ore path 
ered) with us tonight, and | am of the 
opinion that this is the last great struggle 
to accomplish the pole overland, | 
But now,Commander Robert E Peary, 
in presenting to vou the special medal 


wf the National ek Seals Society, in 
Ve 


recogmitien of an achievement that has 
brought honor to the American people, I 
wish to add that in all of your twenty 
years of heroic endeavor there has never 
been a time when any man associated 
with vou, or any other person, has ever 
doubted your manly integrity or ques- 
tinted! for one moment your veracity. 
The American people were willing to be- 
eve that you had attained the pole by 
your anor statement. Gut science is 
critical. It aceepts no word, It renders 
no decision without the proof, 

And again 1 compliment vou on the 
fact that before you received honors from 
any other source you diligently sought to 
present your credentials aml to have 
them receiver and certified to by a com- 
petent tribunal. ‘Those records were sub- 
mitted—records made in the Arctic, not 


id 


edited or prepared. [ hai the tppror- 
tunity to meet with the committee anil 
see the original data, and am satished 
that there was not an “i” dotted or a 
“e' crossed! fram the time the record was 
mide, far away there in the cold fast- 
nesses Of the north, And so the decision 
wee rendered in accordance with your 
clair; | 

And now, m presenting you. with: the 
tredol of the Naional Geographic Soce 
ety——which is vote.’ to you by the repre- 
éeritatives of more than fifty thousand 
people, thinking, active working people 
in the world, through its Board of Afat- 
agers of dwenty-fearr, representing: nearly 
every type of saisniae knowledge—I 
wish to say, sir, that in bowering you as 
the man we honor net only our Society, 
Iwt—T speak for our guest—honor qur- 


RESYONSE LY COM MANTDEE: PEARY 


Presiden Moore, ladies and gentiemert 
of the National Geographic Society: | 
cannot tell you how deeply | appreciate 
the words of your President, how cheaply: 
| have appreciated the chivalrous, mag~ 
nanimous speeches of those distingtiished 
representatives of two great mations 
whose own men have done magnificent 
work in the Arctic regions, ati] wha have 
kindly spoken here tonight; hew ouch 
T have appreciated these clear, concise 
remarks of our greatest philanthrepst; 
how much T have appreciated the fricnily 
words: of Admiral Chester. 

Far deeper than words is my apprecta+ 
tion of this magnificent trophy, conveying 
the faith and approval of ‘this preat 
Geographical, Society, and awarded in 
conection with the most extraordinary 
state of affairs that has ever happened 
in the entire history of exploration and 
discovery. 

ft ts particularly appropriate that the 
greatest Geographical Society in the 
Western Hemisphere should be the first 
to officially recognize the winning. of the 
last great geographical prize which the 
world had to offer, an accomplishment 
characterized by your distinguished com- 
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mittee as “the greatest which the Society 


ean ever have opportunity to bonor,” 


But mine is only-a portion of the credit 
for which this trophy stands. Had it not 
been for the unswerving faith und back- 
ing (beth moral and financial) of Morris 
KK. Jesup, organizer and first President of 
the Peary Arctic Clob; had it not been 
for the equally unswerving faith and 
hacking of General Thomas A. Hubbard, 
the present President of the Club. and 
the members andl friends of the Club who 
have furnished all the funds for the 
work; bine it not been for the splendid 
loyalty, enthusiasm, energy, and endur- 
ance of the members of my party, from 
Captain Bartlett dowu, we should sot 


have the North Pole here with us tonight, 


As copartner with and represertitrve 
and proxy for those whom [ have men- 
tinned, | accept your magnificent medal 
with feelings of the liveliest pride: and 
gratification, 

Permit me io conver to the Board of 
Matiagers of the Society, and theomgh 
them to the Society itself, my own and 
my friends’ acknowledgments for its in- 
étant pereeption and acceptance of the 
duties of its position, and its definite and 
colragesus stand at a time wher a stand 
for the truth meant becoming a target 
for the mwst virulent attacks from the 
ignorant, the vicious, and the deluded. 

I wish also to.convey the thanks of my 
frienil< and myself to that brother officer 
of auperh personal and professional repu- 
tution, whose clear insight, constitutional 
litre of a he, and unanswerable argu 
ments have done so much toward clearing 
the atmosphere, Actmiril Chester. 

Thinking men and officers accustomed 
to questions of personal and public cluty 
and responsibility have understeod mat- 
ters from the first, and the pubhe now 
appears to be grasping the fact that a 
navy officer does not often shirk a duty, 
and, when an officer of the United States 
Navy makes o deliberate statement con- 
serning matters of which he has eogni- 
gance, that statement is, at all times and 
under all circumstances, to be taken abso- 
fitely at pair, 





THE DISCOV 





The: fundamental keynote of success 
in the lnst expedition of the Peary Arete 
Club, which, on the Oth of April, tgog, 
discovered the North ole, was eepern- 
cuce, 

{f the pole could have been won by 
inexperience, or by a happy combination 
ol fortuituus circumstances, it would 
have been won long ago. 

Nor was it to be won by courage and 
eriddrance alone; if # were, England 
would have had the prize years ago, Sor- 
way woul! have had it in ‘95 when Nan- 
strand Johansen cast themselves acriit 
into the unknown, atitl Italy would have 
attained it in 1900, when Abruzzi drove 
her colors to the front in spite of inde- 
seniable obstacles. 

Accumulated experience, persistence, 
profiing. by mistakes through a long. 
sefies of years (the ptime factors of 
success in. ony great work, whether it be 
the establishing of an enormous indstry, 
the perfecting of a world-reaching inven- 
ticn, or the meulding of a nation )—these 
were the essentials which permitted the 
discovery of the pole by the last expedi- 
tion wf the Peary Arctic Club, and the 
essentinis without which it cannot be 
reache:| avain. 

Let me call 1 your attention that the 
last expedition af the Peary Arctic Club 
hal at its comumarid the practical experi- 
ence of twenty-three years: of work in. 
one field; that it had at its command 4 
‘ship specially built for the work, after 
years of experience, tested in one voyage 
sm then ‘modified as the result cf that 

‘that it had at its command a veteran 
persone largely selected Trom the mem- 
chip of a previtws expedition: that it 
had at its commo79nd the pick and flower 
of the hardiest and most expenenced mer 
of an entire Eskimo tribe; that every 
item of its equipment was an evolution 
from years of experience atic practical 
work in the same way that the last cup 
defender—and winner—was an evolutian 
fritn preceding intertuitionntl yacht mces, 
and that it had at its command the route 
ty the pale that ts recognized by all Arctic 
authorities as the shortest sand best. 
And then Ict me tell you. that every 
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atom of this specialized experience and 
equipment, every nerve of this veteran 
personnel, was not only utilized but de- 
monded in the successful negotiation of 
the 413 miles of icy chaos, along the Cape 
Columbia ronte to the pole, the route 
which ff foo miles shorter YAcH WAY 
than ony other route arownd the entire 
he hery of the Polar Sea. 

Here in this magnificent trophy of your 
great Sectety lies the final chapter ae the 
last of the great geographical stories of 
the Western: Hemisphere, beginning with 
the discovery of the new world, ending 
with the (discovery of the North Pole, 

Here isthe cap ond climax, the finish, 
Hie closing of the book on 400 years of 

intory. 

Here in this magnificent trophy of 
your great Socrety glitters the splendid 
frozen jewel of the north for which 
through centuries men of every nation 
have struggled and suffered and died— 
won at last and to le worn forever by 
the Stars and Stripes. 


THR TOASTMASTER 


The Board of Managers of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society have voted to 
Grove Karl Gilbert, a member of the 
National Acadcmy of Scrences, and. for 
many years an officer of the National 
Traphic Society, a Hubbard medal 
for is @reat: achievements: j in geographic 
research during many years. Professor 
Gilbert is net here tonight, and his thedal 
will be presented at a future time. 

1 shall introduce the Ambassador from 
Great Britain, one wham we all love so 
much ancl who has-been with us: before, 
to present to one of hig own countrymen, 
Captam €. A. Bartlett. the medal for 
twice commanding the Noosevelt, and for 
being One of thase heroic characters that 
have done so much to bring honor to cur 
own nation and honer to that great na- 
tion of Great Britain. 


THE AMBASSADOR FROM GHEAT BRITAIN— 
HON, JAMES nEYCr 





Mr Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen: 
If it were not for the honorable duty that 
brings me to you tonight I should be very 
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much ashamed to appear before you at 
so late an hour as this. Hut | am corm- 
forted and encouraged by the reflection, 
ae | introduce myself, that this is a thing 
Which can never occur again. There will 
never be another occuson in which a 
speaker will arise to presetit a. tnedal to a 
man who has taken part in the discovery 
of the North Pole. 

There is: just one thought which in the 
midst of these festivities and coneratula- 
tions weighs rather painfully upon me, 
ladies and gentlemen, For some centu- 
rics, as vou have already been told, the 
discovery of the North Pole has been an 
object of curiosity, interest, and aspira- 
tion to all the civilized peoples of the 
world, They have thought about it, they 
have wondered when and how it would 
happen, A. great German philosopher 
has observed that the pursuit of truth is 
even better than the possession of truth. 
Bold men were excited by the pursuit of 
the North Flole, and all the world was in- 
terested in following their deeds of dar- 
ing, Now at last that pursait has come 
toanend, The pole has been discovered. 
Commander Peary has found the pole. 
But the world has lost the pole. We have 
no longer this achievernent to look for- 
ward to. The riddle hws been solved, 
the curtain has been lifted, and was it 
fait t posterity te take away such an ob- 
ject of aspiration fram it? T tremble. to 
think, laches and gentlemen, of what will 
happen when all the riddles of the earth 
have been solver and those countless gen- 
erations that are to follow us have noth- 
ing that they do not know about this 
habitable globe of ours, a small globe, 
after all, too small for the restless and 
eager mind of man | | 

Now, having reheved my mind by this 
outburst of sadness, T come to the bysi- 
ness which you have entmeted to omy 
charge, and that is to present this medal 
to Captain Bartlett. It was a graceful 
and channing thought on your part, gen- 
tlemen of the National Geegraphie Soci- 
ety, that you should present this medal to 
Captuin Bartlett, and T cam assure you 
that it will be heartily appreciated in the 
good country to which Captain Bartlett 


belongs, and by those who, in other lands, 
on the shores of many seas, live under 
the British Crown. | thunk you and the 
National Geographic Society for it. But 
you have already had an acknowledg- 
ment by cable from the President of the 
Royal Geographical Seciety—one who 
bears an honered name, for he is the son 
of the great Charles Darwin—oi the 
pleasure which it has given to that oldest 
of the Geographital Societies of the 
world. | 

Now, Captain Bartlett belongs to an 
ancient and fanrous Iine of Aretic ex- 
plorers who have sailed under the flag of 
England, That Tine begins with the 
ever to be honored same of Menry Hnud- 
aon, who perished in the great bay that 
he discovered. And it is illumined by 
miny an Ulustoious name thereafter, 


among whom perhaps the moet famous is 


Sir Edward Parry, who made his won- 
derful advance toward the pole, far out- 
stripping any whe had gone before him; 
Sir John Franklin, Captains Ross and 
McClure, and MeClintock, and many an- 
other of whom time would fail me to tell, 
dauntless spits who bent their strength 
and their powers to the work of polar and 
Arctic exploration. 

I remember seeing long, long ago, at 
meetings Of the British Assocnition and 
of the Koval Geographical Society im 
Britain, some of these ancient weather- 
beaten veterans of polur exploration, and 
1 know how it would rejoice them now to 
think that that for which they Inbored had 
at last been achieved, Ane! if you want 
to knew that the gallantry which ant 
mated those men and which made them 
bear cold and Inmger and ill-health, and 
face all the penis of snowy wastes and 
floating ice in the pursuit of discovery, if 
vou want to know that that <pirit lives 
still with undiminished force in men of 
British stock, you have only to read the 
lately published narrative of the gallant 
effort to reach the South Pole made by 
Lientenant Shacklebon and his. conrad, 
which brought them with'n oF miles of 
that remote and periows goal, "This was 
done by the courare and hardihood of 
Lieutenant Shackleton. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, we are proud 
ta think that the U United States and Great 
Britain have beer partners in this splen- 
did work of Arctre exploration. The 
United States touk up the work some 
forty veairs ago, and the names of Kane 
and Greely and others, above all of Com- 
manier Peary himself, shaw with what 
energy and spirit and courage and skill 
and perseverance you have pursued it. 

But do not fet us forget, in the pride 
which we feel in the achievernents of the 
stock to which we both belong, what has 
been done by the other great mations of 
the world, to some of whose members tef- 
erence has already been made, more par- 
ticolurly to the Duke af the Abruzzi, 
whase representative is present here to- 
Tight. Barentz must he remembered, 
and Weypreeht and Nordenskjld. And 
there is another man whose wonderful 
feat of launching himself out mpon the 
Arctic Sea and voraging for many hitn- 
dreds of miles upon ice floes. is: perhaps 
without parle! in history for its daring, 
and ought to be remembered in the pres- 
ence of the Minister from Norway—I 
mean Dr Eridthjof Nansen. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, 1 have the 
great honor of being asked! to present this 
medal of vour Society to Captam Bart- 
lett. You, Captain Bartlett, belomz to a 
calling which has always been able to 
beast of a hostof hardy and adventurous 
seamen: You have been, on your own 
erim, tempestioia coast of Newfound. 
land, accustomed to all the pertis of storm 
and iceberg, and it isin the line of your 
calling to know how to deal not only with 
the dangers that icehergs threaten, but 
with all the other terrors that the north- 
«fn seas cotitain, You belong to a fam- 
ily which has signalized itself even in 
your land by the number of gallant sea- 
men it has produced. 1 may state that 
there are so many Bartletts who have 
made distinguished and successful vor- 
ages on the North Atlantic coasts that 
this one who we see here tomiht is famib 
iatly known by his Christian name. He 
stands out from the other Bartletts as 
Captain Mob, He has had ten years’ ex- 
penence sailing with Commander Peary 


as the captain of his ships in his various 
expeditions. And | want to tell you that 
in those years that Captain Bartlett was 
sailing there never was a nian lost upon 
those ships in those ¢xpeditions: 

Captain Bartlett, [ have the honor to 
present to you this medal Brave imen 
are iilwaya generous, and Commander 
Peary with charavteristic generosity has 
acknowledged hew much he owes to vou. 
Your name will go dewn along with his 
i connection Hh the discovery of the 
North Pole, and you have in this medal 
A trophy which vou cm pass on to those 
who come after you as 4 memorial of the 
honor, the well-earned honor, which the 
National Geographic Society has paid to 
vou, 

Ladies and gentlemen, T rejoice to 
think that Great Britain and the United 
States are associated on this Gccusion. 
Aut as. we congratulate you, Ca tin 
Bartlett, so | venture on behalf ps Seat 
country to congratulate you, Ccraiutse 
Peary, and vou, citizens of the United 
States, upon this splendid achieverent— 
an achievernent which will stand alone to 
the end of time, 


RESPONSE BY CAPTAIN. BARTLETT 


Mr President, ladies and gentlemen: I 
would ask you just to bear with me for 
about three minutes. I am afraid to 
trust mvself in speaking, but | have a few 
words jotted down bere that if vou will 
not mind | will read off. 

| have the metlal that vou have been 
kind enough to hestow upon me, and I 
thank vou in my heart. To be this deco- 
rated by so eminent a badly: as the Na- 
Honal Geographic Soctety is an bonor of 
which any man can justly feel proud. To 
sav, however, that the notice which vou 
have taken of me affords me pleasure of 
the most genuine sort would be to state 
only oper of the truth. Tam more than 
pleased. IT am deeply moved at your 
distinguished consideration, My happi- 
ness-in recening this honor at your hands 
is increased by the fact that I never ex- 
pected it. It is as unexpected as it is 
pleasant. Tt may be also that my speie 
ciation of this medal is entianced by ¥ the 
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knowledge that ite like can never be con- 
ferred again. [t was struck olf to me- 


morialize a cotoplete work, a work that ls 


done, ani) well done. Commander Peary, 
with the pleasure that cemes to me as I 
find myself in the midst of these honors, 
there comes the solid satisfaction of feel 
ing that | hove been of some assistance 
to a man of-such sterling worth as Com- 
manider Peary fan — can look vou 
straight in the eve, sir, and say that), a 
mn whose herer character and) high 
aims make him quite worthy of the great 
fame that has come to him 

For the very «reat honor that vou have 
shown me on account of my humble aid 
In the great work, | once ‘again return 
my heartiest thanks. 


THE TOASTMASTER 


We have hotiored Commander Peury, 
but I am of the opinion that really the 
greatest honor that he has received to- 
night is when the captain of his ship sad, 
“Tucan look you straight in the eve, sir, 
and say that. [mean it,” 

Now we shall have a word from Gen- 
eral Themas Hubbard, the President of 
the Peary Arctic Club, which has. done 
so much for the acownplishinent of the 
North Pole. | 


GRA ERAL THOMAS A. HUMERARD 


Mr Fresident, ladies and gentlemen: 
The extension of time granted by the 
President to the earlier speakers does not 
apply to me and if tt did T weld: not 
avail myself of it, seeing that Mr lobn 
Barrett ics waiting to follaw me, and | 
de not wish to cut off his time. Fut it 
world ‘be ungracions on my part net ta 
recognize the high hemor paid by this 
Society to Commander Peary and Cap- 
tain Bartlett, and it woul) be perhaps 
more aneracious to make a long speech 
in recognition of that honor and courtesy, 

The Peary Arctic Cinh is a young insti- 
tut. Commander Peary is a good deal 
older than the Peary Arctic Club. T co 
not mean to imply that he 7 older than 
each one Of its individual members, Int 
he is older than all of them put together 
in a corporate capacity. The Peary Arc- 
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tic Club is eleven years old—an infant— 
art) yet it has wotnessed the departure 
and return of Cotumander Peary, first 
upon that long four years’ absence im the 
north, when lie came back and said he 
dict not reach the pole; next, after the 
one year's alsenee, when he came back 

min and said he did not reach the pole. 
“ither time he might have sail that he 
reached it, There was nethitig to contra- 
tict him. It would have been impossible 
to refute the statement. Eup cach time 
he came back and said he did met do it 
And now he has come back and has aid 
that-he did it, and your action, the action 
cf this eminent Society, has approved lis 
record. | ‘be 

The Peary Arctic Club has Commander 
Peary as ite chief asset, anil hit honor 
is theirs, They have divided with him 
labor and danger, [ know my hearers 
will sav thatin dividing lahor the divisiemn 
has heen unequal He has done the labor 
and they have lonkeal on, and | mmst 
milmitit that their attitode diring his ab- 
sence has been that of a passive trustee. 
Daring hts presence his own activity has 
stimulated theirs. They were kept active 
before he went away this last time, and 
they have been made tnore or less active 
since his return. 

[ beg to assure you that their activity 
has not tectided any conspiracies, hag 
not included any attempt to destrov life, 
er blow tp vessels; or steal records, 
How far ther have ehared his dangers 
[can only say by repeating the conversa- 
tion that T had with him when he sailed 
out of the Rast River July 6, 1607. 

It was a frightiolly hor day and 
thoughts of the pole were refreshing. As 
I shook hands with him he said, “Take 
care of yourself,” to which T replied, “Tt 
is an infarction T shoukd give you. You 
have got to tuke care of yourself.” Then 
his answer was, “Oh, no. One who 
knows the conclitions of life:in the Arctic 
regions is safer than he is fi) New Vork.” 

Now. Coramander Peary has made life 
and work in the Arctic regions compira- 
tively <afe. No one can make it sife to 
travel hundreds of miles over an ocean 
not frozen, but eevered with floes likely 
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at any time qo be disrupted. But so far 
as the danger of starvation, the danger 
of loss of supplies, the dangers that have 
been fatal to former explorers—so far as 
these things are concerned, Commander 
Peary has made Arctic explorahinn sate, 

Of the dangers to those who remained 
bere | will uot speak. All imagine what 
they are. They do not relate to Arctic 
exploration. "They do not relate to ice, 
mess it ds the ice trast, and they do not 
relate to water. In my opinion they re- 
late chiefly to too abundant. legislation. 
The other night [ heard a statement from 
Professor McMillan, one of Commander 
Peary’s companions, whe said that the 
Eskimos were the iappiest people m_ the 
world. Commander Peary says a trip up 
in the Arctic is safe as compared with 
the dangers of New York or of Wash- 
ington, [| think the reasiin for that 
happiness af the iskime and the corm 
parative danger of these who live in the 
cities throughout the United States is 
that the Eskimos are pot governed by 
any laws except the liws of nature, and 
we suffer from a4 (rinitarian govern- 
ment—the trinity (of the lepisiative, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary. How can a peo 
ple be safe and happy when laws are 
nasecd at. the rate of twelve thousanda 
year, and when one State legislature in 
recent years made in ane session three 
hundred and seventy-cight new crimes? 
How is it possible for the public to escape 
being made criminals? 

But Tam treveling outside of the sub- 
ject of Arctic exploration und will come 
back ¢o0 far as ta sty that those who have 
shared with Commatder Peary the labor 
and the danger ure entitled to some. of 
the rewards. ‘What ate the rewarils? 
The reward of the Peary Aretic Chub is 
the great nnpatallele! achievement of 
Commander Peary, Captain Lartlett, and 
their compattions, and that is sufficient to 
satisfy the ambition of the Peary Arctic 
Club and friends of the Commander. 
The recognition that he has received is 
not yer complete. His return has been 
met with some disappointments, but he 
must remember, as we all may, that such 
is the fate of explorere. Christopher 


Columbus at one time was sent a prisoner 
and in chains from the land he had dis- 
covered to the land thar he had so much 
honored. Comminder Peary has mot 
bern putin. chains: in centuries to come 
his achitvement will be recognized, anid 
in behalf of the Peary Arctic Clob I 
thank the members of the National Geo- 
graphic Society that they have not waited 
for the lapse of centarits before reeog- 
meine the acts and the achievement of 
Commander Peary. 


THE TOASTMASTER 

We approach the South Pole from 
South America, and in closing this meet- 
ing | shall ask Mr Garrett to pronounce 
the benediction. 


MA JOUN BARRETT, DIRECTOR OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL NUREAL OF 
AMERICAN REPURLICS 


Mr President, ladies and gentlenien: 
In memery of the lateriess of the hour 
l oongratulate President Moore and the 
officers of this Society amd Commander: 
Peary upor the significance and success 
of this banquet. T have only ome obser- 
vation to make, and that is, let us remem- 
ber with reference to the future that the 
North Pole ts not the only pole; that 
there is aleo a South Pole; that there is 
apreat southland as well as a northland, 


an Antarctic as well as am Arctic Circle. 


And may we all gather here, possibly in 
a year or two years, ta present a medal 
to that here who shall diseover the South 
Pole, whether he carry the flag of the 
United States, of Great Britain, or Italy, 
or France, or of that country which may 
produce o hero who toy emulate the 
example of Robert E. Peary. 
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THE GOAL-FIELDS OF ALASKA’ 


With a Few Notes on the Mineral Wealth of the 
Territory 


HERE are two khown areas of 
high-grade coal—the Hering River 
fell, in the Contrailer Bay region, 
and the Matanuska field, north af Cook 
Inlet, The Bering River field, lying about 
26 miles from tidewater at Controller 
Bay (see map, pie. 24), embraces 2.4 
sijuare Tiles wider by anthracite und 
40,2 sjuare oles underlain hy bitin- 
nouns coal, The coal-bearing rovks trend 
te the northeast into the unsurveyed high 
ranges, and it is quite possible that there 
may be an exterision of the coal-fields in 
this «direction. 

Coal-beds varying from Oto 20 Teel in 
thickness are exposed in this region. with 
some focal cain giving a. mech 
higher maximum thickness, In quality 
the coals vary from an anthracite, with 
Sy per cent of fixed carbon, to 4 semi- 
Lituminows, with 74 per cent of fixed 
carbon, and include same varieties that 
will coke. There has heen much prot 
pecting of these coals, but in the absence 
of railways no mines have been devel- 
oped, thengh a small output from one 
hed has been taken to the coast in: barges. 

The Matanuska ooal-field lies about 25 
niles from the tilewster at Kaotik Arm, 
a northerly entbayrnent of Conk Inlet. 
As Cook Inlet is trogen during the win- 
ier, however, the distance to an open 
‘seaport imttst be measorei| to Resurrec- 
tiow Bay, on the east side of Kenai 
Peninsula, about #50 miles from the 
eoul-field (see map, page 3). 

The known commercially valuable coats 
of the Matantska field vary in quality 
from. a sul-bituminons to a semi-bitu- 
minous, with some anthracite, and are 
included in folded and faulted Tertiary 
(Eocetie?) shales: sandstones, and con- 
glomerates, aggregating 3,000 feet in 
thickness, 





The coal-beds vary from § to 36 fcet 
in thickness, and the total ares known to 
be underlain by coal aggregates 4044 
square miles. }lowever, as much of the 
field ia covered, by gravels and none of 
it has been surveyed in detail, the coal- 
bearing area may be much larger, The 
total area of whut thay prove to be qual 
bearing rocks is approximately goo 
aquare niles, Wp to the present time 
there has been no tweans of transporting 
this coal to market, so that-no mining 
has been done, but many beds have been 
opened in prespecting. 

The anthracite from Matanuska, and 
Hering rivers has no equivalent on the 
Pacific Coast, and it compares favorably 
with the Pennsylvania anthracite. ( 
ought to be pot inte the San Francisco 
and other Pacific Cnast markets at a cost 
far Welow that of Eastern coal, in which 
cose it should have mo chiiicalty in en- 
tirely Spe the latter: 

The Bering River semt-anthracite and 

rt cf the semi-hituminous coal from 
Matantiska is also: better than anything 
that is being mined in the West. These 
coals are the equivalent of the Poca- 
hontas; New River. and Georges Creck 
coals of the East, and are eminently 
adapted for wee on warships and for 
other purposes for whieh a high-grade, 
pure, “smokeless” steaming coal i te- 
quired, and for these purposes will com- 
mand a considerably higher price than 
any coal now being mined on the Pacific 
Const, of, ff offered] oat exy ital prices, 
should readily drive the latter from the 
tiarket. : 

Part of these coals will produce an 
excellent quality of coke—better, in fact 
fexcept possibly in content of plwes- 
nhoris, te¢arding which no data are 
available}, than coke which can he pro- 


* From reports of Alfred H. Brooks, Chief of Alazkaty Division, U_ 5. Geological Survey. 


duced from any or the Washington or 
Vancouver Island coals, and equal to the 
coke from Crow's. Nest Pass. If an 
impaertant sielter industry prows wp in 
Alaska, as now seems possibile, the 
Alaska coking coals should have the ad- 
vantage, both of quality andl of transpor- 
tation. | | 

Before they can be mined it will be 
necessary 10 bid abowt 150 miles of 
railroad ta reach the Matanuska. enal, 
and from 25 to too miles (according to 
the harbor chosen) to reach the Bérin; 
River coal. it is beleved that either of 
these projects is feasible, and that if 
favorable title can be obtained bath fields 
will be producing on a large scale within 
a few years. Railroads are now under 
construction to both these fields. 

Mining developments in. the Feritig 


River coal-felds of the Controller Bay 


rejion andin the Matanuska coal-field of 
the Cook Tnlet region have been practi- 
cally confined to surveys for patetits, 
assessment work, and tral building, The 
most important features are connected 
with the problem of railway construction. 

No patents for coal land have ver been 

ranterd. 

OT he value of these high-grade fuels 
of Alaska probably exceeds that of 
the gold deposits, and the exploitation 
of these -coal-fiells is of the greatest 
importance to the entire western sea- 
hoard of the continent. These coals will 
furnish not only the high-grade steam 
coals needed for variriis industries, but 
also: the eoke for metallurgical enter- 
prises. Tf the iron ores of the Territory 
prove valuable, the west coast may yet be 
supphed from this siurce with the taw 
materials for the manufacture of iron 
and steel In any event, the copper 
smelters. can be provided with coke of a 
high grate. | 

he coals from other known Alaska 
fields than these are so situated or are 
of stich quality that they can find markets 
anly where excessive rates on ontside 
coals give them an arvantaze: that is, 
their markets must he local and probably 
small. These lignites and lower grade 
bituminous coals have a wide distrifution 
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in Alaska, and some of them will have 
great Value to local industries, 


GHEEAT QUANTITLES OF PRAT 


Peat is very widely distributed in 
Alaska, having been found im nearly 
every part of the Territory, The ch- 
matic conditions, as well as those of plant 
life, nm the central and northern parts of 
the Territory, seem especially favorable 
for the accuritlation af peat. Every- 
where the sol is clothed with-a dense 
growth of moss aml other small plants, 
and the froxen conilition of the subscil 
and the shortness of the summer season 
prevent decay. 

‘There is no information at hand an 
which to base an estimate of the avail- 
able Supply of pear in Alaska. As it is 
fomnd in every part of the ‘Territory, 
however, and as the great tundras af the 
north, occupying at least a quarter of the 
Territory, appear to be tearly everywhere 
inderlain by peat of preater or ‘leas 
thickness, the supply must be enorme, 
and may equal if not exceed that of the 
entire United States. 

In the presence of more easily avail 
able fuel there has been-no oceasion to 
utilize any of the peat deposits, so. that 
little ¢s known of their horizontal extent 
of thickness. It is net uncommon, how- 
ever, 1) see thicknesses of £6 to 70 feet 
in natural or artificial exposures, ‘The 
surface layer of peat, which forms the 
upper liver ef the tundra, may nat ex- 
ceed a few feet in thickness, but locally 
these accumulations are Tiny tines 2s 
thick. 

COPPER AND PLACER MINING 


Alaska contains a large variety of 
mineral deposits, and these; especially 
ae and coal, are widely distributed, 

he auriferous pravels are scattered ever 
a very large area, but much of it is: un. 
prespected. There are some large an- 
riferons lode mines in southeastern 
Alaska and promising lode prospects in 
Other parts af the Territary. 

Copper mining has been done in two 


widely separated coastal districts, Very 
promising deposits of copper ore occur 
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in two aniand belts which are ondevel- 
oped because they are not yet accessible 
by rail, ad copper prospects have been 
four elsewhere in. the Terntury. 

Tin, marble, gypsum, and petrolenm 
have been produced from Alaskan de- 
posits ; irom and other minerals probably 
have future commercial value. 

Mining. began about 1880 and pro 
gresced! slowly for nearly two decades, 
since which advancement has been very 
rapid, Much of the Pacific seaboard, 
with its cheap transportation, strong re- 
lief, abundant water-power anid timber, 
and equable climate, is most favorable 
fo low costs of mining, These conditions 
have resuited in the development of one 
of the largest low-grade gold-mming 
enterprises in the world, as well as some 
others of considerable magnitude. They 
have alsa favorel the successful exploita- 
tion of comparatively low-grade copper 
ores, even at the low market value of the 
metal during the past year. 

Though placer mining has been carried 
on in Alaska for nearly thirty years, it 
has been chiefly by the cnide methods of 
the pioneer that more than $700,000,000 
worth of gold has heen won from the 
auriferons gravels, The modern epoch 
of placer mining, with labor-saving ma- 
chinery, has only just begun, and the field 
tno which such methods are used! ts capable 
of much expansion. Though the future 
discovery of bonanzas, such as have made 
Alaska fans in thé past, cannot be 
predicted, it ts certain that the possibili- 
ties of new finds are far from being 
exhausted, and that there are hundreds 
of creeks known to be aurtiferous which 
may yield gold in commercial quantities 
when means are found to reduce the 
present cost of operation, 

The inland copper districts await the 
railway transportation, which will not 
only Tead to the development of known 
deposits, but also stimulate further 
search for ore bodies. Such develop- 
ments of a lodemining industry will give 
a larger permanent population—at pres 
ent Alaska’s greatest need, 

A full development of the mining in- 
dustry of Alaska is possible only by the 


improvement of the transportation facili- 
ties. At least one railway must be built 
to the Yukon gold-fields, and the inland 
copper-lode districts and coal-felds must 


be connected with Pacific ports that are 


open throughout the year. Then, and 
not until then, can Alaska mining indis- 
try be developed to the extent warranted 
by her known mineral wealth, 


IMMENSE MINERAL OUTPUT 


The total value of the mineral prodic- 
tion of the Territory since productive 
mining began, in 1880, excerds $147,000,- 
eon, In the following table the pro- 
duction by wears and by substances ts 
presented. This table is based on the 
best available information, but accurate 
statistics of the annual mineral output 
have been collected only since 1905: 
Value of Total Mineral Production of Alatka, 

TSBo~1908 
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aint (commencial value)... 5... 1faonshe 
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$147,972.71 


The known mineral wealth of inland 
Alnska is enibraced in the two copper- 
bearing belts of Copper River, lying roo 


Sti 


to 300 miles from tidewater; the [ering 
River coal-held, 25 mules trom the coast 
at Controller Bay and 100 miles fram a 
good harbor on Prmee William Sound; 


the Matanuska coal-helil, 150 miles from: 


an ice-free port on the Pacthe, and the 
Yukon placers, froin 400 te Goo miles by 
feasible railway routes trom the Paciiic, 
This inland region is separated from the 
Pacific tidewater by high, snow-covered 
ranges, broken, however, by several river 
valleys. 

The full development of the mineral 
wealth of inland Alaska must await tn 
provements in means of communication, 
which will need to le of a very radical 
character. The expensive ani] uncertain 
mode of reaching the Yukon placer dis- 
tricts by ocean and river boats or tong 
winter sled journeys places so heavy a2 
fax on the gold-mining industry as to 
make it in most places impossible to ex- 
ploit anything bur the richest placers, 
The copper deposits of Copper River and 
the con-felds of Controller Kay and the 
Matannsha basin must remain unprealie- 
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tive until a transportation system lias 
boen developer, 

Thanks to the Alaska road. commis- 
sion, and in a lesser degree to local enter- 
prise, much has been accomplished in the 
way of road and trail Iiliding, Much, 
however, remains to be dune, for in 
this. Territory, embracing nearly 000,000 
aqire imles, Weere are only 452 miles of 
wagon road, so7 of sled rand, and 255 
of trail The coastal service of ocean 
vesetl< and the civer transportation sys- 
toms of the Yukon ancl its teibotaries are 
being: ich improved. Im addition to 
this, steamboats have been placed on 
Copperand Sushituacnvers. Local trans- 
portation facilities have also been greatly 
bettered by short lmes of railway, such 
as these at the White Pass, at Fairbanks, 
in Seward Pentusula, and the Copper 
River Railway, which now extends-from 
Cordova for about 70 miles imlarnd, | 

All these improvernents in means. of 
communication, torether with the tmili- 
tary telegraph lines, wireless stations, and 
long-distance telephone systems, have 





COMMANDER JRNSES 


OESERVATOR PECHOULE 


Two members of the committee appointed by the University of Copenhagen to pees on 
Cook's claima of having reached the North Pole 


THE COAL-FTELDS OF ALASKA ST 


done much to advance the mining indus- adequacy of the existing transportatwn 
try, They can, however, be 1 dgarced systems. The industrial demands for 
only as supplemenhiry to & =W5terl of better communication can be met only by 
railways, which alone can make available railways which shall connect the mineral 


the mineral wealth of extensive artas, deposits with open ports on the Pacific 
In fact, they serve to crmipbhasize the in- seaboard. 





CHOFESSUR STHOMCREN COMMANEER HOLM 
ONSERVATOR. ENGSTROM CAPTAIN. RYDER 


The other four members of the committee appointed by the University of Copenhagen, 
which ¢xantined the papers of F. AL Cook, and piatimenly reported that Lh look hod 
no proof that he bad reached! the North Pole, 
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SHE Annial Meeting of the Na- 

tional Geographic Society occurred 
Friday evening, January 14. Reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer were sub- 
mitted and are printed below. The eight 
members. of the Board of Managers 
whose terms expired at the meeting were 
unanimously teelected for the ensuing 
three years, namely, Henry F. Blount, 


E 


¢. M. Chester, F; V. Coville. John E, 


Tos 
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Pillsbury, Rudolph Kauffmann, T. L. 
Macdonald, Willis L.. Moore, and &. N. 
D. North. 

At a regular mecting of the Board of 
Managers, January 1g, Mr Ilenry, Gan- 
nett, Who has been Vice-President of the 
Society for the past five years and Chair- 
man of its Committee om Research, wos 
unanimously elected President; Mr ©. H. 
Tittorann, Superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Surver, was 
elected Vice-President. and Messrs 0. P. 
Austin and Joln Joy Edson re-clected 
secretary and Treasurer respectively. 


REPORT OF SECHETARY ©, T. AUSTIN For 
THE YEAR [9O9 


The year 1909 shows a large jnerease 
in the membership of the National Geo- 
graphic Socety and a general improve- 
ment th its condition and work, The 
number of members at the beginning of 
the year was 380%, the number added 
upon their own application during the 
year was 18.152, and the losses by death 
and resignation 3,515, making the net in- 
crease during the year 14,637, and the 
total membership on December 71, 1909, 
$3433, Of which number 348 are life 
meni bers. 

This large intrease in membership and 
consequent Increase in the receipts of the 
society fas enabled it to give its mem= 
bers a larger and better Magazine, a ma- 
terial increase in the number of popular 
lectures; and to also set-aside a consider- 
able sum as a permanent investment, 

The membership is distributed through 
all the States and Territories. of the 
Onion, and includes about 2,363 in the 
Lhstrict of Columbia and between Goce 
and 7o0 in the Philtppines, Flawati, and 
Alaska, The membership in foreign 
countries is over 2.383 anil represents 
fifty different countries and colonies of 
the world, including all the European 
countries, Epypt. India, China, Japan, 
Korea, Australia, New “Acaland. the vari- 
ous South American countries, and sev- 


eral of the Weet Indian islands. ‘The 


membership in Canada is 655: in Mexico, 
390; in the Hawaiian Islands, 266; in 
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the Philippines, 203; in Alaska, 204; in 
Porto Rico, 59; in Cuba, 109; in Panama, 
96; im Eurepe, 365, and in Central anil 
South Amervia, ire. | 

The Annual {inner of the Society was 
held at the New Willard Hotel on De- 
comber 15, al was largely ‘attended. 

ft is with mech regret that the Scere- 
tary records the death of Mrs Gardiner 


Greene Hubbird, O¢teber 20, 190. The: 
handsome twilding which she and her 


family presented to the Society and her 
constarit interest In and wésistance of the 
work of the Society from its organiza- 
tien), in 2888, have been keenly apprecs- 
ated by every member of the Soctety. 
The following resolution was adopted by 
the Board of Managers on lehalt of the 
Society, Oetober 23, and sett to the fam- 
ily of Mrs Hubbard as an expression of 
the sympathy of the Society in thelr 
mittual affliction: | 

“The death of Mrs Gardiner Greene 


‘Hubbard is to the Nathonal, Geographic 
irreparable joss, and 


Society @ jpreut, an | , | 
to each member of the Bord of Man- 
apers comes a4 a personal bereavement. 


Her tread and constant interest in the 


work of the Society, sprareny Geih6 the 
decade in which her husband, Gardiner 
Greene Hubhard, served as.its President, 
has, since his death on December 11, 
i8o7, beer its grentes, stimulns to fe- 


newed activity in the work to which he- 


devoted 40 many years and for the con- 
dict of which be, twenty-one yeurs apo, 
hecame the Society's first President, Her 


personal interest in its werk in behalf 


of scientific peography ated the diffusion 
of geographic informati¢n among the 
neople, her attendance tipeny its meetings 
during the long years: of its activities, 
and her individigl) recagnition of the 


work performed be others in its belalf 


have been am mepiration to the officers 


of this Soctety, the members of the Poard 


of Managers, the speaker upon the plat- 
form, amd the Biitor at his desk; while 
her splendid gift of a bulldlime which be- 
tame at once a home for the Society amd 
amemonal to its founder ond first Presi- 
dent now become: of nodded interest as 


a memorial of her own generosity and 


a practical aid in the diffusion of infor- 
mation to all parts of the country amd to 
all quarters of the world.” 
©, PL Agstin, 
Seoretary. 


Report of the Treasurer, John Joy Edion, For 
the Year 1900 
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T reaurer, 
THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM 


: Hr New York Aqnantum, had oa 
rreiter pamber of waitors durmey 


the year 1909 than ever before, the-at- 
tendance being 3,803.501—an average of 
LOWE? a lay. 

These figures show that the Aquarnny 
lias a greater patronage by the public 
than all the wther museums of the city, 
cluding the Acological Park, combate, 
anil Boo ,noe mune. for the same period, 
than the New York Ulippodrome, which 
has prebably the larpest attendance of 


any theater in the env. These figures 
are amequale! by those of ony other 


misentimn. int the word of whic statistnes 
ure avalalte 
L L. Tow nseshb, 
Plirecior, 
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HAMPEISE 


November 20th, 1909, 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Waltham, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Waltham Watches were used during my expedition in connection with the 
amultanseus Hde observations at Cape Sheridan, Cape Columbia and Cape Bryant, wiere 
accurate fime was the essential feature. They were aleo token on aledge expeditions north 
ever the ice. | 
Watches were distributed todifferent supporting parties, and were used for time comparisons 
by the parties up to the point where Marvin returned in command of the third supporting party. 
Ae further simultaneous lide observations were contemplated between Cape Sheridan and 
Cape Morris Jesup —the most northern point of Greenland —Marvin took with him the five 
Walthan: Watches in the party for this purpose, the object boing that comparion of the five 
different watches might give us absolute certainty of correctness of cur time, 
performance of the watches in connection with the tde observations was entirely 
jultieknetory. Very truly yours, 
(Signed), FE: E PEARY. 
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Through Scandinavia to Moscow 


¥ 


WILLIAM SEYMOUR EDWARDS 


LOO Wastrations SL7S, Postpakd (U. 5.) 





Not to travel at leisure through that part of Europe, so full of romance 
and legend, with such a writer is an opportunity lost indeed Mir. Edwards 
jaan Amerncan who locks with seeing eyes on the conditions confronting 


him in the lands of the North, 


“Aroent my very hearty thanks for your “Through Scandinavia to Moscow. ‘It iso 
heautful and dascinating book. Alteady | hare shared with you some of the breeziost bibs 
of Scarulinayia, and there ote ovtings whead bor the leisure of many days. Your style im as 
breery as the fields and fords themerlvce—and, as bor Munsia, (how could [ help looking 
ahmad iho Russn Py YY ois ae hihe with a. Pen uf fire. Verily, YOO Are & mom cue the Prophets. 
Again my hearty thanks, and beliowe me "tee, L Borr, Prof. Medieval Historg, Comell U'nin, 
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A OTANI ETOP Ce GOUT PO Bane 


HY THE SAME AUTHOR 
On the Mexican Highlands In To the Yukon 


Thustrated. 12mo, Cloth S175 12ma, Cloth. 31.75, Postpaid 


A moat piteneeting and intr ate deacrip- For thawe whe ctiel rat inal [haze Alaska Y u- 
tian of that woorder count, the treaqure kon Expontecn, the reading of Wir. Edwarcde 
house of the world, old Mewen, tte ancient | eplendid work will give a wonderful bramagetut 
Cuoatoms nme! cy Liieet picespale: avila thie *‘Juerth worwiern aon. 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


With the knowledge that the readers of the National Geographic Maga- 
gine are much interested in books of travel, we make a special price for the 
three splendid volumes of $5,00, express prepaid. 


JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A pure Havana, 
filled cigar < 
for 2 cents 


Yes—Pure Havana 


Grown on the Isle of Cuba— 
Imported by us from Cuba— 
Put into this cigar by us— 
Guaranteed pure Havana by us 
Is there any way to make it 


stronger? 
Mr. Smoker you don't have to be tald that 
there is such a thing grown as real Hovana tobacco. 
You know there is Se 
You have tasted it You know that na other 
tebacen eves gave you that delightful, rich, tasty, 
smoke that Havana tobacco does. 
But the nome YOu want to know— Late to he 
shown—is this: ——_——— 
| Is Lt posable to sell a ure Havana 


Alled cigar, af “decent” size, for? centa2 











PETIUIMG, 





It certainly is 
Most positively is—and here it is. 


Santa Glorias £39 $1.00 


Exact size and shape shown. A clean, thoroughly 
cured York State wrapper with genuine Havana Filler, 
A quickly rolled cigar—not expensively finished—but substantially 
made, Will please 99 out of 100 experienced, exacting smokers, 


Theres just one Haruna Tolecco—that wheeh sctunlly grows of the fale of Cubs 
bobecon groewerpe the world ower have od Hine wid Lowe again to duplicate 
Mavtina wbwcco—ysing the asim pesia Anite pianis 

det" Havana or tranapianted Hoi Ima, if any ahepe or fon, sever fed, carnnel 
Mave, (nh Penwrie natural taiann Mavens finite arena. It tikes the acon, oid 
tit (eoecilios Pmapice cVmgsc oond flit 
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Havatia tobacco setone the inilions ef chturs oflered—in atures ard Bae rriaglh, | Pig 
here it real Havana EFoen In_and imported Iron Cuba. thus qU years of hondrahle 
uminess vanling is back of that Cal ene, 

SANT A ULORAS con be hed of daolera everrwhere. [if ym have Elie wlight=at 


df Beulty in locating them, just enclose a dollar bill, with your some anal address, in an 
etvelogeo ta 


ctveanoncs R, & W. JENKINSON CO, 781, 
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The National Geograptic Magazine, Wasblagton, 5, C. 








ENGINEERING EXPEATS. MINING, MECHANICAL, 
ELECTHICAL, CIVIL 


THOS. BH. STILLM ARM, MM. Sc. Pa, 
Chemical Engineer ond Analytical ihemist. 
FiPaly ies 1 Dnveetiiona 
fuk Foes, THE Stove vomech Lai ir ‘| Rersmocr, 
Minors, MM, 


Wii. GRIFFITH, Consulting Mining Enginewr anal Cesten 
» Specialiy | Goonemic Geology, Miniigg of Coal 
imretul Ceaaminations esd Reports of Coal, Sineras! 
lahdsand Mine: Anvwhers, lLeilerviews by Appidnit- 
miustt, Caster: Cities, Coul Exchangr, Scranton, Po 


WILLIAM J. ELMENDORF, Mining Engineer. 2 years" 
etpenence m respeinble postin. Conmuliaiion with 
owherr on operition. Camlid teporis td berers oF sele 
te NO gtfoarmebhon References cladiy hirnislhmil. 

loz 1036. Spokane, Woshingion 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS COMPANY 
Consulting and Saperviainy Enginners 
417 Century Buiiding 
17th onc Stout Sirnets Demrer, Coliernches, 





KOSMOS NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT. 


Enrtuimoligial Suppiies and Soechmene of every descrip 
tigen. Liniveemiies, Colleges. Schoeda, and Bilucatioqal 
incituies sopptiied wih collections of inesci. Wery in= 
fiructive for taachers and ostodanis. Oniw fireh-class 


apecimens Moaderale. pretex. Hest relerencesz. For 
further particuiare, Address 


icine Lontwacs, Manner, Morklmer, N.Y. 


W. ELLWOOD ALLEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 
MictAl) Mike, Wimlsigtod, De boveritiogs Perficient. 
Patent Specificutionrs. ODrasinge., Matirria! Callected 
and Eadvibete Make for Court Ceses. Relerto Tie Sarr 
Peters Ca. Phololithogrmyphers for U.S. Goe't. 








SCIENTIFIC SHELLS —! have eight thitsniid tpecies in 
itech. The fines: deserter of land ehells on sale in 
esistence, Chroolaraidree. 

WalTae F. Wen, 
20 Wieetittiteer Poadk, Hikhester, N.Y, 
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Nature-Lovers’ Pilgrimage 


€A tour in the open for people who are 
iieresied in Howers, binds, forests, mowun- 
taine, glactera, and all out-of-doors, A 
tip through the moat scenic parts of 
Semland, Sweden, and Norway, wneler 


the guidance of specialists who are au- 
thorities in eame department of natural 


SELE HCE; or wow bee have B fpec Tal oT] In- 
terest. Wanted—two mort leaders In 
applying, state department and give 

teferencen. HW Dunning & Co, 104 
Congregational House re Boston, Maas. 
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Feb, | $150» 
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Yachting Cruise 
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CT win ore ne) lev cenrec- 
tine With Mail Steamers 
irom few Work, 

40 dave" $275 


Pebricary bo 


Weekly Sailings: by fetin for Amhralind 
Ling 2 MS. . “ORDTAVA. From 
deed Work every Wednesda: Prom Bere 
mudd every Satiriiay, 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
Satderson & Son, Gen, Pak F. Agte 
. 22 Eiate Street, New York 
W. HL Eaves, 2 Washington St, Benton 
140 La Salle St. Chicago 


rade eed 
Suntiago ds 


Pleeed setul roe by retour pest [iter- 
Ahir wivite poribcolass of — 
MAvan" Cruises de Lite 
Berbice ™ Vachting Taurs 
“Oroteva " ferrmada Service 
Recular Tours os Mali Steamers. 


eed enti atl 
eta Terk 


jola deal biel 


Ca 


Cia 
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}} Cloth, Ove. #777 Pages Price, $2.75 net 


A NEW COMBINATION 
oF PRISMS GIVING THE 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


As the Prism Binocular is 
to the ordinary field glass, 
$0 is the Hensoldt to the 
ordinary prism binocular, 


Adopted by U.S. Navy 


THE A. LIETZ CO., Distributors, San Francisco, Cal. 


SEND FOR FOLDER 








The “SCHWAN” Lamp 
1000 Canidlle-Power Electric Light 
ATTACHABLE To ANY eo eee 


SOOKE T FOR EITHER DRE 
ALTERNATING shat ath + 





Just Published 
GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS 


Ay WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS 


Probeeeor cif eloey. areal University 








A collection of twenty-six of 
Professor Davis's most impor- 
tant casays on georraphical 
and physiopraphical subjects. 
This volume will be of great 
convenience to students. to 
whom many of these essays 
have been previously inac- 
¢essthice, References alter 
each essay, maps, ciagrame, 
and an index add to the 
vWalue of the book as a ref- 
RrEnce work. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Beacon Street : ss Boston, Mass. 






Operatic Trivpubsless Bip Away Waa 


A. Sterengrticon Light of High Power that Needs 
Ao Attention: ib Light thst is Absolutely VWihite 
and Fiickhertess. Sullable for the il Lecture 
Hall, Qtech, Sched, and Home 


CHAS, BESELER CO. :: NEW YORK 
F RARER Pees 
231 Center St, 
FY. Thora pacers, Coal he aa. Waele, 1, C 


4 Elan he ben tified Fay oa | » Ba EL ivik, hie iee 
5, F. Aelete 40 W nbingtins Salat Ba sible ty 
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When a Man Writes a Letter 


he olten reparcs itasatask, We 
think Old Hampshire Bond Sta- 
Hionery would make it a pleasure. 
ln the ordina ry store, tie not easy 
to get a cdigmhed, didtinctively 
mens paper, and to a tan half 
of the disagreeableness of letter- 
writing can be lard to the use ol 

“linen finished, effeminate da 
tionery. Moreover,a mantrealizes 
that neghgence in the selechon 
of his dtationery can be regarded 
only in one way, and hesitates to 

‘out himself on record. We 
want you to see Old Hampshire 
Bond Stationery, “The Stationery 
of a Gentleman.” Probably it is 
just what you have been looking 
for. 

Wires for eapies aod narane af 
yvuur local dealers 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Tike only pearet-makeere et he wren 
making bond paper emciusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





QOvou knaw-whet ea biscination there is in being saequaimbed with 

the trees? Uf net, let us intredoce therm to you. 

Qur HANDEOOK OF TREES is phofo-deeceipilor and will tell 
you their names at any season of the your af sigh! (nat merely de- 
scribe them to you} and tell via much abrul thet, le will: aber pep 
thetr menges Plotire an incdividunl ai pe “Ite valur lies in ite accuracy 
and completeneds, 

Qur AMERICAN WOODS (Hlmiroted by actoal specimens) will 
abo yoo what kind of wood each prociens, and tell you ateaut be 
chitacteristics, uses, ete 

The author of the above works has been awarded, through the 
Franklin Inst. of Philadelphia, the specie! Elfint! Cresson pold medal on 
account of their umgue vahie and interest. 

See advertiaing pages in this magazine of March to June, 1909. 
Sample paiges ond detole formhed on Ted ae. 


| ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 
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AIR-TIGHT STEEL TANK CO. 


PENNA. 


ra TSBURGH. 


to] flehing ry 


AIR-TIGHT STEEL 


GASOLINE STORAGE 


TANKS 


=, wrt rete es tite PUGirine rere i 
Of Fite Nil anal protest i ire 
irMtering OF avaporetica: 


| fi : he 









I ' F 
Moree, ari onl, cpa 


Vive aye if ser rer z fii rid if Tai ‘a = 

und the Cd rida Vie 

| i ne Price is right. it - 

brite for Madd aad Green fags; te 
. thes oull iqtereed secs, | 
ee 


She NATIONAL 


CEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE — 


are. made by 
Engraving 


™ GIL ie: commer 


140° Fifth: Avenue ‘New York 


* DRAWING IANS 
ETCANAL WRITING INA 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAVAINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER 


DRAWIAG- BOARD PASTE | 


LiGvuit PASTE 
OFFICE PRE TE 
~ WEGETABLE GLUE, Era 


Aro the Minas! and boat inkeand Adhesives 


+4 sonal il pm: via ha ake Staaten wind doo the 


1 Higgins [nhs ahel Acdhbestwen, Pew will 
it 4 ewe wo a live dace pes ried, cise 


“he 5 well put up. Je Dhealirs Genarally 













| WHERE TO 60 NEXT 


Investors may keep in touch 
with Steck Market conditions 


and receive sugeestions for in- 


vestment or speculation through 


our" Weekly Market Letter on 
Stocks.” 


SWARTWOUT AND 
APPENZELLAR 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS iE, YORI STOCK EC HAC oF 


40-47-44 Pine Strent 
New York City 


PITTSrELD MAS. 
Amicultieal Satonnl Bank Bide 


_ CHICAGO, ILL. 
Firnt Marseaial| Plank Bulb 





SEW ZESLAWD, 

Sartrenaad ! Vibe Che north. 

WINTER— ert Hemisphere is blanketed 
—SIIMMER wihip ith =i aig Peat Tealariel te at 

i periect climate 

nd natura soniudera shat rival Hdl wurld’s. ereatical : 
nnd On the way there nite coils ower a tthnmer Sess is 
Lhe _ eri lune lod inlatictea wf To at ti ond sar ilove, etz, 
ivtlt the ait litttither cruise MILFORD 
whiting Lhe tt for seeHery and 


he fiteater 


SOUNO |s rade 3 
CEmwiren sel eis! 
TAHITI AND BACK it daye), 3125, Firat cine 
lovember 22. ‘December JM, ihre ary 2. wt 
WELLINGTON ANG HACK, @290, First chek: “i dove 
frnieals anal lrertici 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS (all af ther 1. 


Saings 


4A rocomtica* taut 


Tahiti, Rarotangse, Mew Zealand ote, Samoa, Fifi, 
alas Hawaill saray tM OW ort ber Lis including MIL al ya 
wc, SARS IAL Weide for bineraries to 


Oceasic Steamship Co, G73 Market 5t., San Francisco, Cal. 


KILLED BY 
SCIENCE 


| jimre 
ip iis ne 


_DANYSZ \ VIRUS | 


-InT eh 
ii 





iia aah mILEES ; i, WCET rine 
eat ii ald, baa ' lo lie i , af 
fearid ihn the iris la kia Ie ae Caaily pa tel wal 
gil airtel 

hive ie— i ie (irtilears tet] 
(Gat | i ili i if ii aia i in 1 1 
lama}] Ts rime wil = iSh lea Th GP eajiimcs [ie = 
iri Wlehee 3 Hilba al T Cori al tf 


INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL CO. 


'S OLD SLIP, NEW TORK CITT 
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The LATEST BOOKS 





SPECIAL arrangement has been effected with the principal 
A publishers whereby readers of The National Geographic 


Magazine can have sent to them, entirely withoul cost, descrip- 
tions of the new books constantly coming out. [his enables you 
to keep abreast of the Book World—to know what your favonte 
author is doing. If you are too busy to read all the new books, 
certainly this will help you to talk of them whenever the sub- 


ject of current literature is introduced, as it so frequently ts. 


Positively this arran gement entails no expense or annoyance. 
You will not be called upon or importuned to purchase books. 
It is simply to give the great book-loving class who read the 
National Geographic Magazine the important happenings in the 
realm of New Books. 

eee es FILL OUT AND MATL 


Literary Editor National Geographic Magazine, 
MH ashinglon, DC: 
Please sencl me notice of new books with understandmg it is at no expense oF 


obligation to me. 
Late Freten Travel 


(Me ath ckerena wabiocte een which yin + rag | History Geographical 
te hee eet bebo \ mane as pou | Sacingne leeges 
Porcign Literanste Prints of Famous Pictiscee 
Name 


Atreidence 


City 


eaealiebihiiiin for Membe Sai is the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The membership fee includes subscription to the 


DUES > Anal memioniip in. S. S200; anol meenbershin wbroed: 60; Cinna, £2507 Hts 
minmbdranip, £55, [Neues nike remfianis papilla to Willone) Gengraphk Society. and if ata dis 
nce remit to Ah. V. aralt, poatal or express ordes, 

—— 1909 
Co the Secretary, National Geographic Society, 


Washington, D: C.; 


I nominate 


Aldedress 


for membership in the Society. 





Bound Volumes of 
The National Geographic Magazine for 1909 


Ne magazine in the world prints so many wonderfully unique illustrations 
or so many stimulating and instructive articles as the National Geographic 
Magazine. 

The Magazine for 1909 makes a volume of 1,200 pages, with more than 
one thousand unusual pictures. 


Bound in '4 Morocco, cloth sides, $3.50 
Bound in Buckram or Cloth . . $3.00 


A limited number of bound volumes for the past year, 1909,.can be ob- 
tained by ordering at once for delivery January 15. 


We can only supply the 1909 volumes; no previous year available for dis- 
tribution, lse order blank below. 
PATTON AL GEOR ARPRIE VAGAZINE. 
itls mil Wl Sen. Woaahingtan, 0) C.y 
I etuleen § + fo-whieds glewed bored tee Volime for | 0%8,-beurel in 
Pia Pree 


Aviette we 
ly al Senate 
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MOTTO: BEST OF EVERYTHING 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY 
QUTDOOR SPORTS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. POLO, TENNIS. 
GOLF, BATHING, BOATING. AND FISHING 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


MORGAN ROSS, MANAGER HF NORCROSS aewemsi, antet 
CORONADO BEACH... CALIFORNIA 224 2 BrAinG CHEET, LOW AMES CAroMNIe 





OUR PROFIT-SHARING OFFER 


IE: you have $90, $100, of $1,000, of if you can save-a few dollare cach month, which you 














would imvesxt where it will provide you with a large immediate income, and with the 
epportunity for etill greater profits, you will be interested in trading a book we have just 
inert and which we will send to you free on reynest. 
In this benk we have outhined the story of the fornmost business of ite kind in America, of the 
aplencil suceess of the bunitens, of ita unomually latge profits, ancl of the stabeilisy of ite exreinge 





ly this book we have ale putlined. as a part of its plan for heretling Ite lated ahd. incrmasing 
business, an offer made by thie Gompany by which you maz elite, on am Unwell basin, in the 
greater proiite whieh this Company will nave. 
Please note these facts: 
Ll. Your investment is guaranteed by ample assets of great value. 
+ You will receive dividends from the very atart. 
3. The enterprise ie firmly eotablished. 
4. ltée in « thriving ancl prosperous condition. 
5. It has very great prospects for the future. 
















In Presrhitiet a io the guaranteed die aere peniet al once, thie onmuottonity offered = 
taotdinary became, of the proirt-sharing feature, ny w zh you may ahare per- 
manently ito all the future profite of tee Company, in ite large and rmpidt, i 
recreukains beipabreerem, 
















The Detirimentt of fhe fouted Shets Goprrweeny!, fectefiiae pry | 
Gorinh end dustin: ween re ecery Sale re the (ann end om ihe cm 
Ayeaares rac white Parva ii urer cil ele if of fiP fu nee my TALE 
Compact, wick oo af ieerid-usde peferest on uty cherry 








Aue “a Pst cen Wn be: 


Plaaee ected fae bem 
auieashijen rusaiy * ee 
hate Clee et ihbowt 
ohiration ene freer 













This mest interesting hook, fully explaining our “Profit. 
Shanng Ofer.” will be mated to you prompthr wpeoti 
tregudral. 
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| SOME WELL TRO GEGGAR TYFTER AT Pesta, centre Crime 





jge Ba 


A TEMPORARY SUAIAL TIENTS, BOSTH CHINA 


Thee onlin ja cored cecith coqrer ation ewartiog eiches« lucky doy for horial of a Loapeeinen 
Rete der terra toto w iste eye for burial. 














WEA eee LL 


These ate not hanumocks stretched forthe eeeery tie peat wpm, hut locg atone oof 
TTS Pe aoe reminds Terisinl ie the Chine mae i 





Send Your Orders NOW—The Edition is Limited 
“SCENES FROM EVERY Lz 


SECOND SERIES 


HE. Second Series of “SCENES FROM EVERY LAND” t9 now teady for delivery, The 
volume contains about 302) jllustabona peinted on the beat of paper, ia eewed by hand, and 





bound on md: cloth with an attractive demgnin three colors, Phe-maportty of the lustre. 
Gone have appeared in the Naticinial Cimenprraprlite Napa ee cur ne the last fee Vere, but a barge: 
cumber haya met been previously pat jinbiedd | Cotmiderhle Deacrptiwe mutter be printed LEeces 
the pictures, The book aleo Contons ao list of about |,000-of the most useful books of travel 
and worke deacnipirve of natural hitory, gorectteers, otloees, ete. Persone ordering more that 
ome Gopy Gat haw the volunece sent to different acdeeseen, if chested, 
TWO BINDINGS ~ ene in red chah. anit, srrviceshle, and ataeciive, $1.00 poitpaid the otter, exitienly leather: 


omeesed. Hie color a deep red wlth all lettering in gale, $2,000, The book could mot be sold oder axm or eight 
drdbare iF shin SRT? arre ie Ola 


et a ae ET: a Te LIE Sara eee ~ 


aT CAP Sater, 
VA eerie, LE, « -_ _. 12). 











Fiese= reecrve for me oepise of “Secor Series, Scones ream Evouy Lawn.” bound 
fie heh T ancl ferwiih}__ é. ihe |) pera 


Py a 


STecnrT Atnuwnss. 


Bound bn Red Clot, 3710 aah a 
Hina! in Lewher, 32.00, De loo Editian City ann StaTr 
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The History th a tonpage Tecol, a: pide atid conpemon to the Mlat-Globe 





nile wien 


TQ FOLLOW PEARY 


properly in his North Pole stary, 
which began in the January num- 
ber of Hampton's Nincazine, you 
ought to have 


The FLAT-GLOBE of the WORLD 
AND THE GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
Hoth edited iy Commander Peary himeell, 
Price (for both) $2.50 Postpaid 
or, the Flat-Globe and History and 


pat, Hampton's Magazine one year 


commencmg any month you 


like)—all for $3.00. 


ht gives 


all the layman will ever want to know on world gedgruphy. 


DO YOU KNOW ?— 
7H AT the most easterly pois! of 
Uf Citvogol 


ery Hay thy mol s esierly of tie Aleution fstonds. faut oF aur} 
Asaskan Okt, of Jo wolee farther west thon Hinalalal 

aT iaT London & as for worth ag Laleador? ( 

SP PAA? oe trapcheg ¢asteard arewnd the world you lose a | 


thud? day! —aed jot where pom lide in? 


ee PAT ot Paso the Aunt Ocraon we west of the Pacific 


rey AS 


Afatha i 2.000 miler weet 


, ff theae goeastions 
Need a Fiat-Globe, 


Thetw ae hundreds of 
y) Mbteragee eel Pibecty rer well ane 
eorh, atul be informed 
upacete, bE fetes hieite the FL - 
(lobe on your wall. 
fie en eft to kone 
snimething of the world on 
whech you lee. 


COMMANDER PEARY SAYS: “The Globe atl History cinprise the Hel aiscurate 


system of geographical reference in existence, pid at eco jow 


have them, They shontd he in 


a oprike that every one should 


cwery home, school, office, Whrary aml plnce of tneminess.” 


(in the Globe COMMANTER PEARY HAS TRACED WITH HIS OWN FEN his exact route 
from Sew York tothe Pole. ‘This will be of great help to readers of his story, and to all students, 


The. Flot-lribe Prewitt s eel cHibdrets 
from getting mistaken ideas on arenes ond 
locations Alany himwh-sehool children today 
word gucse that New York i larger than 
Alexice, etinply becaie they. rarely see both 
of them on the euthie iT aa 
The Flatitebe is printed on a_ teiyh, 
fexthie, poperscomposdtion dice at inches 
dimmeter, whic veal) lest jrudutindtely, 

ftowill seree pind better in neat respects 
than the 22-inch heall-globe, which tnkea ap 
bhmtet fa nicl room aso jan’, on which 
YO Can see only me little avi at once, aml 
Which you lice to turn opside down te. loak 
at coinithies eouth af tle equate. 

The Flat-tlole hangs on pour wall, 
ensy teach, or if may te placed on a tuble, 
iar, or lon wide Tig. Ph aay emer. be 


rolled aad keepin ae tebe. Vou. cin see.an 
entire hemisphere on pt at oto, atl the teha- 
live positiia dire never diturbed, 

This: great work: has been purchased by 
the Wanumaker Mail Coder Service, and we 
have tut the snliceription price iia half 


Send us $2.50 today; anil we will tail 
you the Plat-Gdohe and Geographical His- 
hore, postage We gusrnmtie: safe arrceal, 
and that wie will be mete than satishedl. 
Chherwise, return them at our-axpenae anid 
eer yi timicy heck 

We salen fave the PFlat-Globe mounted on 
linen do thet t-folds noatly, in 4 lentherette 
cos, Bx ita inches, Joel the taing far 
frucelers, Free, poetoon|, S450, or with 
HAMITON Ss one wear, Spon 


Every Book and Statlonery Store Should Have the FlatGlobe on Sale. Write for Particulars. 


We will mail vou a pamphtet giving fumher details on request, However, the above i 


really enough, 
the Flat-Gicte i you don't Tike it. . 








| Ss shreds lyre, eects eer ee in Poin 
Cie Shep solide cee, eer. ee See elds DL 
Raitt! fe base tle eeppereati ley ie tears li—ond 1s PE, 

ar Mig 201? Gates! Cadel hore ety, Webi Re Sone eer. 





You can make no mistuke iy thes 
An tideal present for o frien. 






Wasamuher's international Mail Order Seance 
Bh forties lew 
Fail eh wea. Pte 


Send in-your order now, am) return 


| JOHN WANAMAKER 
Section LOO New York 
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We Print This Magazine 


Judd & Detweiler 


Incorporated 


PRINTERS 


420-422 Eleventh Street Northwest | 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C, 


Ovt-of-Town Work Solicited 
Let Us Quote Prices 


"Cod Liver Oil? 


THE THe OLY 


as iy 


Lieutenant Shackleton 


Us Ae cer Ga TO rae 


South Pole 


| AN peeent Accile cod Apteertic eopeelitiens have 
| gaberpedd Spears ier AM abeniohn proof 


al thelr sustaining value frie wr shige work. 
Sand cto for ™ Dee Colhrre eh emer 


| tenn rock abate in ieepelien, 


SPRATT'S PATENT, Ltd. 
Factories and Chief Offices of Neer, MN. J. 
Cheperta al Sect Prorisca, Cal: St. Louie Mont 4 

Clewulend, Uihin; Montreal, . Carita, 

kient Sigerimendants et Chica, I. 
Prin, Mass. Paciiries ef in Londnn, 
Exieiated, and Ebert Gorey. 


LIST of the firms for whoni we 
£2 moke maps contains the names 
of those who head thete different 
lidiaetrics, DirUionary, enoyolo- 
pedia, history, geography, books af 
travels we mike mips for publishers 
of all of these and state commissions 
as well, Color work, cugraving, 
printing, and binding. Write os 
about any map or printing poropiosl- 
tHlon, we sholl be glad to tell you 
the best way to handle lt. 

THE 
MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP 
WORKS 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Roeroy Orrick 
cis ‘aglaarer bra Are 


Yous Orrres 
Sh ls fiyrare Datden Tomer 


Cirmeiasn Chrrce 
Cima Haibdicg 





WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL : > ; §1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, OVER - $650.000.00 
CHARTERED SY CONGRESS OF UU. 5. AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
SOLICITS OUT OF TOWN ACCOUNTS AND PAYS INTEREST ON ALL 
DEPOSITS 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE UNDER WILL AND IN ALL 
FIDUCIARY CAPACITIES 
BUYS AND SELLS FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
JOHN JOY EDSON, 


Old York JIuuestment Co 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits - : : . $267,592.49 
Dividends Paid Apdl 17.1909 . . . . « .  -$0,020,00 
Dividends Paid July 7, 1909 ; —s, ‘ 15,003.00 
Dividends Paid October 7, 1909 et emcee 15,003.00 


|. PHILUP KANORY, President HOR. WOOD, Secretary 
BE WU ARSCHLARID, Veee-Pres, i Gam. Myr, MH HAZEL TINE, Treemmres 
HM © ARNOLD, 2d Vio Fresicent ED, T.CHEAR, Asseiant Treasurer 
RR. HOBURMISTER, 4 Vice. Presichene FOG. CODON, Aandi 
D. & MoGONEGLE JOHN T. HARDING JOSEPH KSCOHE 
ELT. ALEXANDER RAY HILL . A. HESLA 
A. W, BOAR A. 7] HEAD L £ CORN 


Government, Municipal, and Industrial Bonds 
COMMERCE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 





PRESS OF FUDD & DETWEILED, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


